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Several Cases of 
STRIPED JAPANESE SILKS 


of the original best quality, 50c. per yard, former 
price $1 per yard. 
A large quantity of dark color 


‘The Open Polar Sea—Living on Sixpence a 

Day—Thanksgiving Day—Republication of 

*Punch’’—Peaceful Speech of the Emperor 

of Germany—The Approaching Session of } An additional assortment of 

Parliament—Railwey Accidents.............. 697 | A heavier grade at 90c., worth $1 25. 

New PusiicaTions: | 200 og CANELE STRIPES, DOUBLE-SIDED 
Py ‘KS, beautiful quality and colors, $1 25, worth 

toe 





Home Worship for Every Day in the Year— 


Mother Goose Melodies—An_ Antidode to tai as . = 
Gates Ajar—Nast’s Almanac—Monsieur An- 150 pieces new plain colored Silks for 
toine—The Comprehensive Speaker—The EVENING, DINNER, AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Diamond on the Hearth—Short Studies on WB D . . > $9 95; 2 
Great Subjects—Joshua Marvel—History of $1 GH and $8 por yard, value $8 95 and $2 00. 
Louis Philippe—The ‘ Aldine’—Van_ Nos- Also, 
trand’s Eclectic Magazine—Lippincott's Maga- 5 special grades of BLACK DRESS SILKS much be 
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Great Brita, IRELAND, Britis AMERICA, 
AND THE CONTINENT: 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, 
Including PIM’S, 
at $2 25 per yard. 
Black and Colored VELVETS and VELVETEENS in 
great variety and at very low prices. 
703 2 Cases of 


eee SILK-FACE VELVETS 
WALT H A M WATCH ES ! Comprising > the New Cloth cat for i aicen 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


Price only $2 25 per yard. 
THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 
THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE | 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. | 
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BROADWAY, 4TH-AVE., 9TH AND 1OTH-STS. 


JAMES MCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 
On MONDAY, November 6th, 
Will make large additions to their various 
POPULAR 


THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST DRESS GOODS STOCKS 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR Of Goods purchased at the recent Auction Sales, 
OWN ORDER. At prices cheaper than ever. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES 18 Now | 500 pieces BLACK GROUNDS, with Satin Stripe, 25¢ 


| 300 pieces GRAY MIXED DRESS GOODS, 25c. 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS | 250 pieces GRAY and BLACK STRIPES, 371¢c. 


400 pieces BLACK and WHITE PLAIDS, 30c. 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


200 pieces SATINES, New Dark @olors, 50c. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 


TEN CASES OF 
REAL SAXONY WOOL PLAIDS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


14 yards wide, with Fringe attached for Trimming, 
Only $1 3 





A fine assortment of 
_| ALL WOOL EPINGLINES, 
In the New Shades of Bronze, Olive, Invisible Green, 
Navy Blue, &c., &e. 
ALL WOOL FICONE, 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


A New Material for Walking Suits, 
In all colors. 


at variety, 


} 
1 
sO, 
| OTHER NOVELTIES IN RICK DRESS GOODS, 
| In gr y 
And at unnenally low prices. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1871. 


| FANCY STRIPE SILKS, 75c., worth $1 10 per yard. | 


Nothwithstanding the large increase of price in | 


[| Price 10 Cents. 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


| PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL T#LENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


| 
| 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEentu Str., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to bet, and rent 
applied if purchare*’ A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





‘National Chorus Book ! 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 





Contains a fine selection of ORATORIO AND 
| opznatie CHORUSES, and a choice collection of 
new GLEES, QUARTETTES, &c. 
| It is similar, in general design, to the well-known 
| CHORUS WREATH. Commended to Musical Socie- 
ties, Conventions and Choirs, 


Price $1.50. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








C. IH. DITSON & CO., New York. 
| 


| 
| 





Rich Laces and Embroideries, Rib- 


bons, Velvets, Reps, and Dress | 

z : Trimmings, in all the new! 
4 7 Shades, Fine French | 
ag Fancy Goods, Ete., | 


A onhes Ftc., Ete. 
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Wear 
order. 


Articles for ; 2p, 
Ladies’ Evening “ayy 
made up to — Ly 





$79 Broadway, New York, §, 2 “| 
ORDERS SENT BY Man. OR & 

EXPREss. . | 
| 


PARIS MILLINERY. 





MME. FERRERO, 
STTE PLACK 
lias now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Flats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. | 


Mourning Bonnets Always on Hana. 


| great wit and vivacity. 


written by this author. 


| phans —Cousin Maude—Homestead 


| ron Pride 


songs ever written. 
| best French authors, 
| bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Laus 
Veneris,” 


NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ** The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anihor, Price 25 cents. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER'S ALMINIX 
FOR 1872. 


Josh Billings has almost outdone himself in this 
new almanac, It is one of the funniest publications 
ever issued, Full of comical illustrations, It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looking-glass in 
every farmer's house in America, Price 25 cents. 


HAND-BOOKS OF SOCIETY. 


A new “Diamond Edition” (entirely new set of 
stereotype plates) of the celebrated and popular books, 
‘Habits of Good Society,” * Art of Conversation,” 
and *“ Art of Writing,” Three beautiful little volumes 
on tinted paper and putin a box. Just the thing for 
holiday presents. Price $3. 


THE FALL OF MAN; 


or, Tut Loves or tue Gortwias. A rich and racy 
satire upon the Darwin Theory of Sexual Develop- 
ment. By the author of *‘'The New Gospel of Peace,” 
With humorous illustrations by Sreruens. Price 
50 cents, 








GOLD DUST BRICK DUST. 


Two entirely new books, by the great * Brick Po- 
MEnoy,”’ author of ‘Sense,’ ** Nonsense,’’ etc.—one 
replete with the most touching sentiment and pathos 

-the other full of fuff, frolic, and sarcasm. Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 5°. 


STOLEN WATERS. 


A fascinating story of woman's love and devotion, 
By Cenia GarpNer, Written in verse. A companion 
to Owen Meredith's * Lucille.” Price $1 50, 


DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick,” &e, Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘* Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” * Hotspur,” and “ Stormeliff,” by the same 
author, 





THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the anthor of 
“Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith’s books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,600 have already been so)d of this splendid 


book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 


Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
Dora Deane— 
Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c, 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HAnLanp, au- 


thor of those other popular books; Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Husbands and 
| Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
| Price $1 50. . 


Gardner 
Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie’s 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 
The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
Selected and translated from the 
Tinted paper, and beautifully 
»y Swinburne, Price $1.50. 


a7” These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


| where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
| price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


| Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
Particular attention paid to orders, | 


New York, 
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XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
‘4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS, 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent, per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 


July 1. 
° WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
_Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. c 


PECULIAR CHARMS 





OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M,. E. Church, 
New York, 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Oftice of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 


N. MECHLER, 
8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked.me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 
P. G. Gentth and Co.: Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
Gentlemen,—Having used"one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


GREAT CHA 3) 9 

Do you want an |ANCE .F R Al ENTS, 
achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They fant forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wir 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, M1. 





Francis & outrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
&e., &e. 

We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL #TYLES 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 


w ® Gavrr, Manager. 
tH" Sond for [lustrated Cireutar end Price List} 


Taane aA 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 


Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Mammen LANE. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of » 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express ©. O. D., or Post-office order. 

H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 
a — ~~ MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
orevent alteration.— 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 

lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices, New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets, 


WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 














480 Broapway. 
Offices, stores, 
loons, 28. per 
halls, 


kitchens, sa 
foot; diniug 
vestibules anc 
in elegant parquet, 
». to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c, per foot in new 
and elegant designs, 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
p STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 


Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where, Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


illustrated 








TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
j affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
| guns, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
| Viseera with Tarrant’ Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
| This agreeable alterative operates 
| WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoronghly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has heen considered the finest corree- 
five in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. . 

YOUR 


| complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 





REASON 


}and common sense in determining the merits of a 
| medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
| advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in ite operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
Dehind. - 


Neld oy all Oruggiste, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A.R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 

Per Russia and Scotia. — : 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. : 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin $220 10 and Sino 00, Gold 
Second Cabin............ cece eeeeeee «$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin. ...$80, Gold.  Steerage.. ..$30 Currency. 
ee eR I Fre 150 00, Gold 

Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterran :an ports. 
For Freight «nd Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 











Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Nov. 11, at 4 P/M. 
Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 


a Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
xi 


—Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 


Apply —Wutrre Star Line Orrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 5t., London, 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
NMAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 











Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finest CaBIn........... $75 | Sreemacz............ 
Do toLondon..... 80} Do to London.. 
Do to Paris....... 9 Do to Paris........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBrn. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool | oN SS eRe 30 
Bs oesvccovccesses ee 15 






Tickets sold to and from England, Ire 
Continent, at moderate rates, 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


land, and the 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 











Eayrt De | ees 
HoLLa 3,800 tons. HELVETIA.. 
ITALY... 4,000 ** PENNSYLVAN 
FRANCE.... 512‘ Vireinia... 
Tue QueEN....3,517 “* DENMARK....... 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
Cabin 75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.$130 — ** 
Rees 2 
** prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry = 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


“ 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 Jorth River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. .Oct. 25, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams... Nov. 1, at 8.50 A.M. 
NEVAD/ ....Capt. Forsyth...Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. 
WYOM -Capt. Whineray.,Nov. 15, at 8.30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman.. Noy. 22, at 2.30 P.M. 

Cabia Passage. alent gill (Gold). $80. 

Steerage (Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Yer freight or cab n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 











TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeuiar Sartine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 
The AsBion with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......35 00 
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| frankly ; “and has promised me plenty of introductions. 
| She even promises that she and Mr. Armstrong will come 
over for a week or two, while we are there.” 

eee P “ And poor Lady Geraldine Challoner ?” 
NOVEMBER 4, 1871. Miss Granger always exhibited a profound pity for Lady 
‘ | Geraldine, and never lost any opportunity of dwelling upon 
——— Mr Fairfax’s bad conduct. 

“No; 1 don’t suppose Lady Geraldine would go with 
them,” Clarissa answered, coloring a little. The name of 
Geraldine Challoner was always painful to her. “She 
| doesn’t care about going anywhere.” 

“Perhaps she would not care to run the risk of meeting Mr. 
Fairfax,” suggested Sophia. 

Mr. Granger leoked up again, with that shadow of displea- 
| sure on his countenance. 

“She would not be more likely to meet him in Paris than 
at Hale,” replied Clarissa, “ He has gone to Germany.” 

“Yes, for the autumn, he said. Depend upon it, he will 
| spend the winter in Paris. I have always observed that those 
| dissipated kind of men prefer Paris to London.” 
| “IT don’t think you have any right to call Mr. Fairfax dis- 
| sipated, Sophia,” said her father, with an offended air; “ and 
No whis f in th Raia ani I don’t think that his movements can be of the smallest 
The eer Os Se Tee Weene HmCene, |consequence to you, nor those of the Hale Castle people 
-_ ntl over the sleeping seas, jeither. Clarissa and I have determined to spend two or 

€ treacherous air was balm. three months in Paris, and we are not in the slightest degree 
dependent upon our English friends for our enjoyment there. 
If you are disinclined to accompany us, and would rather 
remain at Arden—” 

“O, papa, papa !” cried Sophia, with an injured look, “ don’t 
say that; don’t allow me to think I have grown indifferent 
to you.” 

“You have not grown indiflerent to me; but I don’t want 
to take you away from home against your wish.” 

“ My wish is to be anywhere with you, papa; anyiwhere— 
even though you may feel me an incumbrance. I could en- 
dure the humiliation of feeling that, so lorg as I was allowed 
to remain with you.” 

Mr. Granger gave a sigh that was almost a groan, and, for 
perhaps the first time in his life, it occurred to him that it 
would be a pleasant thing if his only daughter were to fall 
in love with some fortunate youth, and desire to marry him. 
A curate even. There was Tillott. Why shouldn't she 
marry Tillott? He, Daniel Granger, would give his child a 
handsome portion, and they could go through life inspecting 
model cottages, and teaching village children the works and 
ways of all those wicked kings of Isracl, who made groves 
. c and set up the idols of their heathen neighbors; a pure and 

What should either heed of the moan we make, virtuous and useful life, without question, if tempered with 
When a life or a ship goes down ? some consideration for the feelings of the model cottagers, 
—All the Year Round. and some mercy for the brains of the humble scholars, 
——-_> 


In the interval between this little after-dinner scene and 
| the departure from Arden, Mr. Granger invited Mr. Tillott to 

THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


SHIPWRECK. 

On the smiling sea was never a curl, 
On the bright sky never a frown; 
Never an omen of coming fate, 
When my beautiful bark, with her costly freight, 
In the glory of noon, went down. 





Boldly launched from a quiet shore ; 
Well framed with storms to cope; | 
By Youth and Courage nobly manned ; 
The sails were woven by Love's own hand, | 
The rudder was held by Hepe. 


The merciless sun shone full and fair, 
The pitiless waves were calm. 


With happy laughter, with joyous dreams, 
We glided in fearless faith ; 

Then—the sullen jar on the sunken rock ; 
The grinding crash, the horrible shock ; 
The headlong plunge to death. 


A moment's whirl of boiling foam, 

A shriek through the slumberous day, 

Then, smooth blue waters and calm blue skies, 
And the startled birds with their keen dark eyes, 
Intent on their darting prey. 


The bright sea dimpled, the bright sun shone, 
With nor cloud nor white crest flecked ; 

A thousand barks sailed gaily past, 

A thousand flags light shadows cast, 

Where my beautiful boat was wrecked. 


Wrecked, with its hopes, its loves, its trusts, 
Sunk decp to the sea-weeds brown, 
The great world turns and the great waves break ; 








|dinner two or three times, and watched him with the eyes 
lof anxiety as he conversed with Sophia. But although the 
| curate was evidently eager to find favor in the sight of the 
| damsel, the damsel herself showed no sign of weakness. Mr. 
| Granger sighed, and told himself that the lamp of hope 
burned dimly in this quarter. 

“ She really ought to marry,” he said to himself. “A girl 
Late in the autumn of that year, Mr. Granger and his | of her energetic indefatigable nature would be a treasure to 


(From Belgravia.) 


CHAPTER XXXI.—AUSTIN, 


household took up their abode in Paris. Clarissa had ex- | some man, and she is only wasting herself here. Perhaps in | 


pressed a wish to winter in that brilliant city, and Danicl | Paris we shall meet some one ;” and then there arose before 


Granger had no greater desire than to please her. But, in | Mr. Granger the vision of some foreign adventurer, seeking 
making any concession of this kind, he did it in such a quiet | to entangle the wealthy English “meess” in his meshes. 
unobtrusive way, that his wife was scarcely aware how en-| Paris might be a dangerous place; but with such a girl as 
tirely her wishes had been studied. He was too proud a| Sophia, there could be no fear; she was a young woman who 
man to parade his affection for her; he kept a check upon | might be trusted to walk with unfaltering steps through the 
himself rather, and in a manner regulated his own conduct | most tortueus pathways of this life, always directing herself 
by the standard of hers. There was never any show of de- | aright, and coming in at the finish just at that very point 
votion on his part. The world might have taken them for | at which a well-brought-up young person should arrive. 
a couple brought together by convenience, and making the} Mr. Granger made his Parisian arrangements on the large 
best of their loveless union. seale which became him as a landed gentlemaa of unlimited 
So, with regard to the gratification of her wishes, it| wealth. A first floor of some ten spacious rooms was select- 
seemed always that the thing which Clarissa desired, hap-|ed in one of the bran-new stone mansions in a bran-new 
pened to suit his own humor, rather than that he sacrificed | street in the fashionable Faubourg; a house that seemed to 
all personal feeling for her pleasure. In this Parisian ar-| have been built for the habitation of giants; a house made 
rangement it had been so, and his wife had no idea that it| splendid by external decoration in carved stonework, gar- 
was entirely on her account that Daniel Granger set up his | lands of stone fruit and flowers, projecting lion-heads, carya- 
tent in the Faubourg St. Honore. tides, and so on; no gloomy porte-cochere, but a street-door, 
The fair Sophia had, however, a very shrewd suspicion of | through which a loaded drag might have been driven with- 
the fact, and, for some weeks prior to the departure from Ar- | out damage to the hats of the outside passengers. A house 
den, existed in a state of suppressed indignation, which was | glorified within by egg-and-dart mouldings, white enamelled 
not good for the model villagers; her powers of observation | woodwork and much gilding; but a house in which the win- 
were, if possible, sharpened in the matter of cobwebs; her | ter wind howled as in a primeval forest, and which required 
sense of smell intensified in relation to cabbage-water. Nor|to be supplied with supplementary padded crimson-velvet 
did she refrain from making herself eminently disagreeable | doors before the spacious chambers could be made comforta- 
to her stepmother. ble. Here Mr. Granger took up his abode, with ten of his 
“T should not have supposed you would so soon be tired | Arden Court servants quartered on a floor above. 'The baby 
of Arden Court,” she remarked pleasantly, during that dreary had a nursery looking into the broad bare street, where some 
quarter of an hour after dinner which Mr. Granger and his | newly-planted sticks of the sycamore species shivered in the 
wife and daughter were wont to pass in the contemplation of | north-east wind ; and the baby took his matutinal airings in 
crystallised apricots and hothouse grapes, and the exchange | the Tuileries Gardens, and his afternoon drives in the Bois, 
of the baldest commonplaces in the way of conversation | while every movement of his infant existence was watched 
Perhaps if Clarissa and her husband had been alone on such | or directed by the tenderest of mothers. The chief nurse, 
occasions, that air of ceremony might have vanished. The! who had lived with more fashionable mistresses, for whom 
young wife might have drawn her chair a little nearer her | the duties of the nursery were subordinate to the business of 
husband’s, and there might have been some pleasant talk | society, pronounced Mrs. Granger “ fidgety ;” a very sweet 
about that inexhaustible source of wonder and delight, the | ]ady, but too fond of interfering about triffes, and not repos- 
baby. But with Miss Granger always at hand, the dessert | ing boundless confidence in the experience of her nurse. 
was as ceremonious as if there had been a party of eighteen,|_ There were a good many English people in Paris this year 
and infinitely more dreary, lacking the cheery clatter and} whom the Grangers knew, and Lady Laura had insisted upon 
buzz of company. She ate five hothouse grapes, and sipped | giving Clarissa introductions to some of her dearest friends 
half a glass of claret, with as solemn an air as if she had been among the old French nobility—people who had known 
making a libation to the gods. Lord Calderwood in their days of exile—and more than one 
Mr. Granger looked up from his plate when his daughter | dearest friend among the newer lights of the Napoleonic fir- 
made this remark about Arden, and glanced inquiringly at|mament. Then there were a Russian princess and a Polish 
his wife, with a shadow of displeasure in his face. Yielding| countess or so, whom Lady Laura had brought to Mrs. 
and indulgent as he had been to her, there was in his compo- Granger's receptions in Clarges Street: so that Clarissa and 
sition something of the stuff that makes a tyrant. His wife | her husband found themselves at once in the centre of a cir- 
must love the things that he loved. It would have been in- cle, from the elegant dissipations whereof there was no 
tolerable to him to suppose that Mrs. Granger could grow | escape. The pretty Mrs. Granger and the rich Mr. Granger 
weary of the house that he had beautified. were in request everywhere ; nor was the stately Sophia neg- 
“Tam not tired of the Court,” Clarissa answered with a] lected, although she took her share in all festivities with the 
sad smile. “There are too many recollections to make it| familiar sunday-school primness, and seemed to vivacious 
dear to me.” Gaul the very archetype of that representative young Eng- 
Daniel Granger’s face flushed ever so slightly at this | lish lady who is always exclaia.ing * Shocking!” Even after 
speech. It was the past, then, and not the present, that ren-| her arrival in Paris, when she felt herself so very near him, 
dered the place dear to her. after so many years of severance, Clarissa did not find it the 
“T could never grow tired of Arden,” she went on; “but| easiest thing in the world to see her brother. Mr. and Mrs. 
I think it will be very nice to spend a winter in Paris.” Granger had only spent a couple of days in Paris during their 
“Lady Laura Armstrong has put that notion into your honeymoon, and Daniel Granger planned a round of ‘sight- 
head, no doubt,” said Miss Granger, with the faintest suspi- seeing, in the way of churches, picture galleries, and ceme- 
cion of asneer. She was not very warmly attached to the teries, which fully occupied the first four or five days after 
lady of Hale Castle nowadays, regarding her as the chief | their arrival. Clarissa was obliged to be deeply interested in 
promoter of Mr. Granger’s marriage. all the details of gothic architecture—to appreciate Ingres, to 
“Lady Laura has said that they enjoyed themselves very | give her mind to Gerome—when her heart was yearning for 
much in Paris the winter before last,’ Clarissa answered | that meeting which she had waited so long to compass. Mr. 











Granger, as an idle man, with no estate to manage—no new 
barns being built within his morning's ride—no dilapidated 
cottages to be swept away—was not easily to be got rid of. 
He devoted his days to show his wife the glories of the 
splendid city, which he knew by heart himself, and admired 
sufficiently in a sober business-like way. The evenings were 
mortgaged to society. Clarissa had been more than a week 
in Paris before she had a morning to herself; and even then 
there was Miss Granger to be Cisposed of, and Miss Granger's 
curiosity to be satisfied. 

Mr. Granger had gone to breakfast at the Maison Dorce 
with a mercantile magnate from his own country—a solemn 
commercial breakfast, whereat all the airy trifles and dainty 
compositions of fish, flesh, and fowl with which the butterfly 
youth of France are nourished, were to be set before unap- 
preciative Britons. At ten o'clock Clarissa ordered her car- 
riage. It was best to go in her own carriage, she thought, 
even at the risk of exciting the curiosity of servants. To 
send for a hired vehicle would have caused greater wonder ; 
to walk alone was impossible; to walk with he: nurse and 
child might have been considered eccentric. 

She could not even take an airing, however, without some 
discussion with Miss Gianger. That young lady was estab- 
lished in the drawing-room—the vast foreign chamber, which 
never looked like a home—iluminating a new set of gothic 
texts for the adornment of ber school. She sorely missed the 
occupation and importance afforded her by the model vil- 
lage. In Paris there was no one afraid of her; no humble 
matrons to quail as her severe eyes surveyed wall and ceil- 
ing, floor and surbase. And being of a temperament which 
required perpetual employment, she was fain to fall back 
upon illumination, Berlin-wool work, and_ early-morning 
practice of pianoforte music of the most strictly mathematical 
character. It was her boast that she had been thoroughly 
“ grounded” in the science of harmony ; but although she 
could have given a reason for every interval in a sonata, her 
playing never sparkled into brilliancy or melted into tender- 
ness, and never had her prim cold fingers found their way to 
a human soul. 

“Are you going out so early?” this wise damsel asked 
wonderingly, as Clarissa came into the drawing-room in her 
bonnet and shaw]. 

“ Yes, it is such a fine morning, and I think baby will 
enjoy it. I have not had a drive with him since we have 
been here.” 

“No,” replied Sophia, “you have only had papa. T 
shouldn't think he would be very much flattered if he heard 
you preferred the baby. 

“T did not say that I preferred baby, Sophia. What a 
habit you have of misrepresenting me!” 





The nurse appeared at this moment, carrying the heir of 
|the Grangers, gloriously arrayed in blue velvet, and looking 
| fully conscious of his magnificence. 

“But I do like to have a drive with my pet-lamb, don’t I, 
darling?” said the mother, stooping to kiss the plump rosy 
|cheek. And then there punt some low confidential talk, 
lin the fond baby language peculiar to young mothers. 
| “] should have thought you would have been glad to get a 
{morning alone, for once in a way,” remarked Sophia, coming 
lover to the baby, and giving him a stately kiss. She liked 
/him tolerably well in herown way, and was not angry with 


jhim for having come into the world to oust her from her 
proud position as sole heiress to her father’s wealth. The 
| position had been very pleasant to her, and she had not seen 
lit slip away from her without many a pang; but, however 
ishe might dislike Clarissa, she was not base enough to hate 
}her father’s child. If she could have had the sole care and 
{management of him, physicked and dieted him after her own 
method, and developed the budding powers of his infant 
|mind by her favorite forcing system—made a model villager 
}of him, in short—she might have grown even to love him. 
| But these privileges being forbidden to her—her wisdom 
| being set at naught, and her counsel rejected—she could not 
| help regarding Lovel Granger as more or less an injury. 

“T should have thought you would have been glad of a 
morning at home, Clarissa,” she repeated. 

“Not such a fine morning as this, Sophy. It would be 
such a pity for baby to lose the sunshine; and I have really 
| nothing to do.” 
| “If 1 had known a little sooner that you were going, I 

would have gone with you,” said Miss Granger. 
| Clarissa’s countenance fell. She could not help that little 
troubled look, which told Miss Granger that her society would 
not have been welcome. 
| “You would have had no objection to my coming with 
| you, I suppose ?” the fair Sophia said sharply. “ Baby is not 
quite a monopoly.” 
| “Of course not. If you'll put on your things now, Scphia, 
j Pil wait for you.” ; 
It was a hard thing for Clarissa to make the offer, W hen 
jshe had been wailing so anxiously for this opportunity of 
seeing her brother. ‘To be in the same city with him, end 
| not see him, was more painful than to be divided from Lim 
lby half the earth,as she bad been. It was harder still to 
| have to plot and plan and stoop to falsehood in order to com- 
| pass a meeting. But she remembered the stern cold look in 
i} her husband's face when she had spoken of Austin, and she 
could not bring herself to degrade her brother by entreating 
Daniel Granger's indulgence for ].is past misdeeds, or Daniel 
Granger's interest in his future fortunes. 
Happily Sophia had made elaborate preparations for the 
gothic texts, and was not inclined to waste so much trouble. 
| “T have got my colors all ready,” she said, “and have put 
everything out, you see. No, I don't think I'll go to-day. 
| But another time, if yowll be so kind as to let me know 
| beforehand, 1 shall be pleased to go with my brother, I sup- 
| pose you know there’s an east wind to-day, by the bye.” 
| The quarter whence the wind came, was a subject about 
| which Clarissa had never concerned herself. The sun was 
shining, and the sky was blue. 

“We have plenty of wraps,” she said; “and we can have 
the carriage closed if we are cold.” 

“Ttis not a day upon which J should take an infant out,” 
Miss Granger murmured, dipping her brush insome Prussian- 
blue; “ but of course you know best.” 

“O,we shall take care of baby, depend upon it. Good 
bye, Sophy.” } 

And Clarissa departed, anxious to avoid farther remon- 
strance on the part of her step-daughter, She toid the coach- 
man to drive to he Luxembourg-gardens, intending to leave 

the nurse and baby to promenade tiat favorite resort, while 

| she made her way on foot to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. 

| She remembered that George Fairfax had described her 
| brother’s lodging as near the Luxembourg 

They drove through the gay Parisian strects, past the pillar 

in the Place Vendome, and along the Rue de la Paix, all 

| shining with jewellers’ ware, and the Rue de Rivoli, where 


| the chestnut-trees in the gardens of the Tuileries were shed- 
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ding their last leaves upon the pavement, past the airy tower 

of St. Jacques, and across the bridge into that unknown 

world on the other side of the Seine. The nurse, who had 

seen very little of that quarter of the town, wondered what | 
obscure region she was traversing, and wondered still more 

when they alighted at the somewhat shabby-looking gardens. 

“These are the Luxembourg-gardens,” said Clarissa. “ As 

you have been to the Tuileries every day, I thought it would | 
a change for you to come here.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Brobson, the chief 
nurse; “ but I don’t think as these gardings is anyways equal 
to the Tooleries—nor to Regent’s-park even. When I were 
in Paris with Lady Fitz-Lubin we took the children to the 
Tooleries or the Bore de Boulong every day—but, law me, 
the Bore de Bculong were a poor place in those days to what 
it is now.” 

Clarissa took a couple of turns along one of the walks 
with Mrs. Brobson, and then, as they were going back 
towards the gate, she said, as carelessly as she could manage 
to say: 

“There is a person living somewhere near here whom I 
want to see, Mrs. Brobson. I'll leave you and baby in the 
gardens for half an hour or so, while I go and pay my visit.” 
Mrs. Brobson stared. It was not an hour in the day when 
any lady she had ever served was wont to pay visits; and 
that Mrs. Granger of Arden Court should traverse a neighbor- 
hood of narrow streets and tall houses, on foot and alone, to 
call upon her acquaintance at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
seemed to her altogether inexplicable. 

“You'll take the carriage, won't you, ma’am?” 
with undisguised astonishment. 

“No, I shall not want the carriage ; it’s very near. 
you keep baby warm, Mrs. Brobson.” 

Clarissa hurried out into the street. The landau, with its 
pair of Yorkshire-bred horses, was’ moving slowly up and 
down, to the admiration of juvenile Paris, which looked upon 
Mr. Granger’s deep-chested, strong-limbed bays almost as a 
new order in the animal creation. Mrs. Granger felt that the 
eyes of coachman and footman were upon her as she turned 
the first corner, thinking of nothing, for the moment, but 
how to escape the watchfulness of her own servants. She 
walketl a little way down the street, and then asked a sleepy- 
looking waiter, who was sweeping the threshold of a very 
dingy restaurant, to direct her to the Rue du Chevalier 
Bayard. It was tows pres, the man said; only a turn to the 
right, at that corner yonder, and the next turning was the 
street she wanted. She thanked him, and hurried on, with 
her heart beating faster at every step. Austin might be out, 
she thought, and her trouble wasted ; and there was no know- 
ing when she might have another opportunity. Even if he 
were at home, their interview must needs be brief: there was 
the nurse waiting and wondering ; the baby exposed to possi- 
ble peril from east winds. 

(To be continued.) 
———_@__—_. 


STAGE WHISPERS. 


When the consummate villain of melodrama mysteriously 
approaches the foot-lights, and, with a scowl at the front row 
of the pit, remarks, “I must dissemble,” or some such words 
to that effect, it is certain that he is perfectly audible in all 
parts of the theatre in which he performs; and_ yet it is re- 
quired of the personages nearest to him on the stage—let us 
say, the rival lover he has resolved to despatch and the beau- 
teous heroine be has planned to betray—that they should 
pretend to be absolutely deaf to his observation, the manifest 
gravity of its bearing upon their interests and future happi- 
ness notwithstanding. Moreover, we who are among the 
spectators are bound to credit this curious auricular infirmity 
on the part of the lover and the lady. We can of course hear 
perfectly welkthe speech of their playfellow, and are tho- 
roughly aware that from their position they must of necessity 
hear it at least as distinctly as wedo. Yet it is incumbent 
upon us to ignore our convictions and perceptions on this 
head. For, indeed, the drama depends for its due existence 
and conduct upon a system of connivance and conspiracy, in 
which the audience, no less than the actors, are comprehended. 
The make-shifts and artifices of the theatre have to be met 
half-way, and indulgently accepted. 

The stage could not live without its whispers, which, after 
all, are only whispers,in a non-natural sense. For that can 
hardly be in truth a whisper, which is designed to reach the 
ears of some hundreds of persons. But the “asides” of the 
theatre are a convenient and indispensable method of reveal- 
ing to the audience the state of mind of the speaker, and of 
admitting them to his confidence. The novelist can stop his 
story, and indulge in analytical descriptions of his characters, 
their emotions, moods, intentions, and opinions; but the dra- 
matist can only make his creatures intelligible, by means of 
the speeches he puts into their months. So, for the informa- 
tion of the audience and the carrying on of the business of 
the scene, we have soliloquies and asides, the artful delivery 
of which, duly to secure attention and enlist sympathy, 
evokes the best abilities of the players, whom it behoves to 
invest with an air of nature and truth-seeming purely ficti- 
tious and unreasonable proceedings. 

But there areother than these recognised and established 
whispers of the stage. Voices are occasionally audible in the 
theatre which obviously were never intended to reach the 
public ear. The existence of such a functionary as the 

rompter may be one of those things which are “ generally 

nown,” but the knowledge should not come, to those who 
sit in front of the curtain, from any exercise of their organs 
of sight or of sound. To do the prompter justice he is rarely 
visible, but his tones, however still and small they may pre- 
tend to be, sometimes travel to those whom they do not 
really concern. One of the first scraps of information ac- 
quired by the theatrica! student relates to the meaning of the 
letters P. 8. and O.P. Otherwise he might, perhaps, have 





she said, 


Be sure 





change of the kind indicated would certainly be energetically | goes in and out so to tell. a thing. I should like to know how 
denounced by a number of very respectable and sensible peo- | 1 was to say all that rigmarole about the wood coming ; 


ple as“ un-English,” an objection that is generally regarded 


as quite final and convincing, although it is conceivable, at , a-walking three miles off the castle, did very well. 


and I’m sure my telling Macbeth as Birnam Wood was 


But 


any rate, that a thing may be of fair value and yet of foreign ‘some gentlemen is sadly pertickler, and never considers cir- 


origin. “Gad, sir, if a few very sensible persons had 
been attended to we should still have been champing | 
acorns !” observed Luttrell the witty, when certain enlightened 
folk strenuously opposed the building of Waterloo Bridge on | 
the plea that it would spoil the river. 


It is certain, however, that with the first introduction here | ing what oy list, lest bad should be made worse. 
of operatic performances came the gipsy-tent, or hut, of the | thing of this 

prompter. The singers voted it quite indispensable. It was | Marcellus. f } ; “e 
It was even | ghost of “buried Denmark,” “Stayed it long? 
answers, “ While one with moderate haste might tell a hun- 


much ridiculed, of course, by the general public. 
made the special subject of burlesque on a rival stage. A} 
century ago the imbecility was indulged in of playing the) 
Beggars’ Opera with “ the characters reversec ’ as it was| 
called; that is to say, the female characters were assumed by | 
the actors, the male by tlie actresses. This was at the Hay-' 
market Theatre, under George Colman’s management. The 
foolish proceeding won prodigious applause. A prologue or 
veliminary act in three scenes was written for the occasion. | 


Towards the conclusion of it, we read, a stage carpenter raised | 
his head through a trap in the centre of the stage. He “was | 
greeted with a roar of laughter from the gallery. The | 
prompter appears on the scene and demands of the carpenter | 
what he means by opening the trap? The carpenter explains 

that he designs to prompt the performers after the fashion of | 
the Opera House on the other side of the Haymarket. 
“Psha!” cries the prompter, “none of your Italian tricks for 

me! Shut up the trap again! I shall prompt in my old 
place; for we won't do all they do on the other side of the 
way, till they can do all we doonours.” Sosoundly English 
aspeech is received with great cheering—the foreigners and 
their new-fangled ways are laughed to scorn, and the perfor- 
mance is a very complete success. 

To singers, the convenient position of the prompter is a 
matter of real importance. Their memories are severely 
tried, for, in addition to the words, they have to bear in mind 
the music of their parts. While delivering their scenas they 
are compelled to remain almost stationary, well in front of 
the stage, so that their voices may be thrown towards their 
audience and not lose effect by escaping into the flies. Mean- 
while, their hasty movement towards a prompter in the 
wings, upon any sudden forgetfulness of the words of their 
songs, would be most awkward and unseemly. It is very 
necessary that their prompter and their conductor should be 
their near neighbors, able to render them assistance and 
support upon the shortest notice. But this proximity of the 
prompter has, perhaps, induced them to rely too much upon 
his help, and to burden their memories too little. The ma- 
jority of singers are but indifferently acquainted with the 
worcs they are required to utter. They gather these, as they 
want them, from the hidden friend in his hutch at their feet. 
The occupants ef the proscenium boxes at the epera-houses 
must be familiarly acquainted with the tones of the promp- 
ter’s voice as he delivers to the singers, line by line, the mat- 
ter of their parts, and occasionally these stage whispers are 
audible at a greater distance from the footlights. In operatic 
performances, however, the words are of very inferior im- 
portance to the music ; the composer quite eclipses the author. 
A musician has been known to call a libretto the “ verbiage” 
of his opera. The term was not perhaps altogether inappro- 
priate. Even actors are apt to underrate the importance of 
the speeches they are called upon to deliver, laying the 
greater stress upon the “ business” they propose to originate, 
or the scenic eflects that are to be introduced into the play. 
They sometimes describe the words of their parts as “ cackle.” 
But perhaps this term also may be accepted as applying, 
fitly enough, to much of the dialogue of the modern drama. 

It is a popular notion that, although all persons may not be 
endowed with histrionic gifts, it is open to everybody to per- 
form the duties of a prompter without preparation or study. 
Still the office requires some exercise of care and judgment. 
“ Tere’s a nice mess you’ ve got me into,” said once a tragedian, 
imperfect in his text, to an inexperienced or incautious promp- 
ter. “What amI to do now? Thanks to you, I’ve been 
and spoken all the next act!” And the prompter has a task 
of serious difficulty before him when the actors are but dis- 
tantly acquainted with their parts, or “shy of the syls,” that 
is, syllables, as they prefer to describe their condition. 
“ Where have they got to now ?” he has sometimes to ask 
himself, when he finds them making havoc of their speeches, 
missing their cues, and leading him a sort of steeple-chase 
through the book of the play. It is the golden rule of the 
player who is “stuck”—at a loss for words—to “come to 
Hecuba,” or pass to some portion of his duty which he hap- 
pens to bear in recollection. “ What's the use of bothering | 
about a handful of words?” demanded a veteran stroller, “1 
never stick. I always say something and get on, and no one | 
has hissed me yet!” It was probably this performer, who, | 
during his impersonation of Macbeth, finding himself at a! 
loss as to the text soon after the commencement of his second 
scene with Lady Macbeth, coolly observed: “ Let us retire, 
dearest chuck, and con this matter over in a more sequestered 
spot, far from the busy haunts of men. Here the walls and 
doors are spies, and our every word is echoed far and near. 
Come, then, let’s away! False heart must hide, you know, 
what false heart dare not show.” A prompter could be of 
little service to a gentleman s> fertile in resources. He may 
be left to pair off with that provincial Montano who modern- 
ised his speech in reference to Cassio : 














And ‘tis great pity that the noble Moor 


cumstances.” 


Such players as this must needs be the’despair of prompters, 
who must often be tempted to close their books altogether 
It would almost seem that there are some performers whom 
it is quite vain to prompt: it is safer to let them alone, do- 
Some- 

ind happened once in the case of a certain 
Hamlet demands of Horatio concerning the 
Horatio 


dred.” Marcellus should add, “ Longer, longer.” But the 
Marcellus of this special’ eecasion was mute. “ Longer, 
longer,” whispered the prompter. Then out spoke Marcel- 
lus, to the consternation of his assoclates, “ Well, say two 
hundred!” So prosaic a Marcellus is only to be matched by 
that literal Guildenstern who, when besought by Hamlet to 
“ play upon this pipe,” was so moved by the urgent manner 


he fun of this introduction seems now gross and flat enough. |of the tiagedian, that he actually made the attempt, seizing 


the instrument, and evoking from it most eccentric sounds. 
But this is, perhaps, one of those stories of which the theatre 
is abundantly possessed, remarkable rather for their comical- 
ity than their truthfulness. 

It is curious how many of the incidents and details of re- 
presentation escape the notice of the audience. And here 
we are referring less to merits than to mischances. Good 
acting may not always obtain due recognition ; but then how 
often bad acting anJ accidental deficiencies remain unde- 
tected! “ We were all terribly out, but the audience did not 
see it,’ actors will often candidly admit. Although we in 
front sometimes see and hear things we should not, some pe- 
culiarity of our position blinds and deafens us tomuch. Our 
eyes are beguiled into accepting age for youth, shabbiness for 
finery, tinsel for splendor. Garrick frankly owned that he had 
once appeared upon the stage so inebriated as to be scarcely 
able to articulate, but “his friends endeavored to stifle or 
cover this trespass with loud applause,” and the majority of 
the audience did not perceive that anything extraordinary 
was the matter. What happened to Garrick on that occasion 
has happened to others of his profession. And our ears do 
not catch much of what is uttered on the stage. Young, the 
actor, used to relate that on one occasion, when playing the 
hero of the Gamester to the Mrs. Beverley of Sarah Siddons, 
he was so overcome by the passion of her acting as to be 
quite unable to proceed with his part. “There was a long 
pause, during which the prompter several times repeated the 
words which Beverley should speak. Then “ Mrs. Siddons 
coming up to her fellow-actor, put the tips of her fingers 
upon his shoulders, and said, in a low voice, ‘ Mr. Young, re- 
collect yourself.” Yet probably from the front of the house 
nothing was seen or heard of this. In the same way the 
players will sometimes prompt each other through whole 
scenes, interchange remarks as to necessary adjustments of 
dress, or instructions as to “ business” to ke gone through, 
without exciting the attention of the audience. Kean’s pa- 
thetic whisper, “I am dying, speak to them for me,” when, 
playing for the last time, he sank into the arms of his son, 
was probably not heard across the orchestra. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in her Journal of her Tour in Ame- 
rica, gives an amusing account of a performance of the last 
scene of Romeo and Juliet, not as it seemed to the specta- 
tors, but as it really was, with the whispered communications 
of the acters. Romeo, at the words “ Quick, let me snatch 
thee to thy Romeo’s arms,” pounced upon his playfellow, 
plucked her up in his arms “like an uncomfortable bundle,” 
and staggered down the stage with ber. Juliet whispers, 
“ Oh, you've got me up horridly! That'll never do; let me 
down. Pray let me down!” But Romeo proceeds, from the 
acting version of the play, be it understood : 

“ There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 
And call thee back, my soul, to life and love !” 


Juliet continues to whisper: “Pray put me down; you'll 
certainly throw me down if you don’t set me on the ground 
directly.” “In the midst of ‘ cruel, cursed fate, his dagger 
fell out of his dress. 1, embracing him tenderly, crammed it 
back again, because I knew I should want it at the end.” 
The performance thus went on: 


“Romeo. Tear not my heart-strings thus ! 
They break! they crack! Juliet! Juliet! 
(Dées.) 

JuLtEt (fo corpse). And T am smothering you? 

Corpse. Not at all. But could you, do you think, be so 
kind as to put my wig on again for me? It has fallen off. 

JvuLret (fo corpse). I'm afraid I can’t, but Pll throw my mus- 
lin veil overit. You've broken the phial, haven't you? 
(Corpse nodded). 

JuLtet (to Corpse). Where’s your dagger ? 

Corpse (fo Juliet). "Pon my soul I don’t know.” 


The same vivacious writer supplies a corresponding account! 
of the representation of Venice Preserved, in which, of 
course, she appeared as Belvidera. ‘“ When I went on, I was 
nearly tumbling down at the sight of my Jaffier, who looked 
like the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. with the addition of 
some devilish red slashes along his thighs and arms. The 
first scene passed off well, but, oh! the next, and the next, 
and the next to that! Whenever he was not glued to my 
side (and that was seldom), he stood three yards behind me ; 
he did nothing but seize my hand and grapple it so hard that, 





Should hazard such a place as his own second 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. 

| It were an honest action to say 

| So to the Moor— , 


unless I had knocked him down (which f fe!t much inclined 
to try), I could not disengage myself. In the senate scene, 
| when I was entreating for mercy, and strogg ling, as Otway 


| has it, for my life, he was prancing round the 5 tage in every 


| direction, flourishing his dagger inthe air. I wis,'1 to Heaven 
| I had got up and run away; it would have been y‘atural, and 
_ have served him extremely right. In the parting scene—oh, 
| what a scene it was !—instead of going away from me when 
he said ‘Farewell for ever! he stuck to my skirts, t, ough in 
the same breath that I adjured him, in the words of m ¥ part, 


some difliculty in comprehending the apparently magnetic | into “It’s a pity, don’t you think, that Othello should place 
attraction which one particular side of the proscenium has|such a man in such an office. ‘Hadn't we better tell him 
for so many of our players. We say our players advisedly, | so, sir?” 

for the position of the prompter is different on the foreign | Insmall provincial or strolling companies it often becomes 
stage. Abroad, and, indeed, during alien and lyrical per- | expedient to press every member of the establishment into 
formances in this country, he is hidden in a sort of gipsy-tent the service of the stage. We read of a useful property-man 


in front of the desk of the conductor. The accommodation 
provided for him is limited enough: little more than his head 
can be permitted to emerge from the hole cut for him in the 
stage. Dut his situation has its advantages. He cannot 
possibly be seen by the audience ; he can conveniently in- 
struct the performers without requiring them “ to look off” 
appealingly, or to rush desperately to the wing to be reminded 
of their parts; while the sloping roof of his temporary abode 
has the effect of directing his whispers on to the stage, and 
away from the spectators. It seems strange that this system 
of posting the prompter in the van instead of on the flank of 


try. But our stage is steeped in the densest Toryism, and a 





the actors has never been permanently adopted in this coun- | 


jand scene-shifter who was occasionally required to fill some 
small parts in the performance, such, for instance, as “ the 
jeream-faced Joon” in Macbeth, and who thus explaincd his 
,system of representation, admitting that from his other occu- 


|pations he could rarely commit perfectly to memory the | 


| words he was required to utter. “] tell you how I manage. 

I inwariable contrives to get a reg’lar knowledge of the na- 
jtur’ of the char-ac-ter, and ginnerally gives the haudience 
| words as near like the truth as need’be. I seldom or never 
| puts any of you out, and takes as much pains as anybody 


can expect for two and six a week extra, which is all J 
gets for doing such like parts as mine. I[ find Shakes- 


|peare’s parts worse to get into my head nor any other; he 


not to leave me, I added, aside, ‘Get away from me, <' do? 
When I exclaimed, ‘ Not one kiss at parting! he kept ¢™- 

bracing and kissing me like mad, and when I ought to hy Ye 

been pursuing him, and calling after him, ‘Leave the daem 
with me! he hung himself up against the wing, and remainea 
dangling there for five minutes. I was half crazy. I prompted 

| him constantly, and once, after struggling in vain to free my- 

j self from him, was obliged, in the middle of my part, to ex-~ 
claim, ‘ You hurt me ¢readfully, Mr. —~ He'clung to me 
crumpled me—<dreadful! I never experienced anything like 

| this before, and made up my mind that I néver would 
again. 

Yet the ludicrous imperfections of this performance 

‘unnoticed by the audience. 


passed 
The applanse seems to have 
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been unbounded, and the Jaffier of the night was even hon- the purposes of this article, we are obliged to admit them was forced to go from room to room, and point to the articles 


ored by a special call before the curtain. 
We have little space for further record of the curiosities of | 
stage whispers ; but here is astory of a communication of this | 
kind which must have gravely troubled its recipient. A fa- | 
mous Lady Macbeth, “ starring” in America, had been acci- | 
dentally detained on her journey to a remote theatre. She 
arrived in time only to change her dress rapidly and hurry on 


the scene. The performers were all strangers to her.” At| from the wreck to the lighthouse as regularly as if she were |“ I live at 


the conclusion of her first soliloquy, a messenger should en- | 
ter to announce the coming of King Duncan. But what was | 
her amazement to hear in answer to her demand, “ What is 
your tidings?” not the usual reply, “ The king comes here 
to-night,” but the whisper, spoken from behind a Scotch 
bonnet, upheld to prevent the words reaching the ears of the 
audience, “ Hush; I’m Macbeth! We've cut the messenger 
out—go on please !” 

Another disconcerted performer must have been the pro- 
vincial Richard the Third to whom the Ratclitie of the thea- 
tre—who ordinarily played harlequin, and could not enter 
without something of that tripping and twirling gait peculiar 
to pantomime—brought the information, long before it was 
due, that “the Duke of Buckingham is taken!” “ Not yet, 
you fool,” whispered Richard. “ Beg pardon. Thought he 
was,” cried Harlequin Ratcliffe, as, carried away by his feel- 
ings or the force of habit, he threw what tumblers call “a 
catherine-whecl,” and made a rapid exit. 

We conclude with noting a stage whisper of an old estab- 
lished and yet most mysterious kind. In a book of recent 
date dealing with theatrical life, we read that the words 
“ John Orderly” uitered by the proprietor of 4a strolling thea- 
tre, behind the scenes, or in the wings of his establishmefit, 
constitute a hint to the players to curtail the performances 
and allow the curtain to fall as soon as may be. Who was 
“ John Orderly,” and how comes his name to be thus used as 
a watchword? The life of Edwin the actor, written by (to 





again before the curtain. ; 

Grace Darling is another, but a charming bore of history 
Ske has been rowing that old boat of hers daily in some 
print or other for the last thirty or forty years. She must 
tire of.the work, and no doubt the fair heroine would gladly 
retire Zrom business, but the literary hack finds her too valu- 
able, and so her poor shade goes backwards and forwards 


expatiating a crime; and so in truth she is. Her crime in 
the eyes of her persecutors is her heroism, and they will not 
let her rest until another victim, equally brave and interest- 
ing, takes her place. Had she reflected upon the possibility 
of being famous, we fear the unfortunate passengers on the 
Forfarshire steamer would have gone to the bottom before 
she would have litted a finger to aid them. 

We cannot close this article without some “allusion,” 
more or less “ brilliant,’ to the New Zealander, who has 
been such an unconscionable time making ,that sketch of 
St. Paul’s. Macaulay little knew, when he borrowed the 
gentleman from Volney, that he had inadvertently started 
the poor savage upon a never ending series of travels through 


| the press of the world; yet such is the mysterious dispensa- 


tion of Providence. We hear of the great traveller daily, 
and he is always trying to finish that unlucky sketch. He 
crops up in the most unexpected places, and so popular is 
he that every tyro who puts pen to paper feels called upon 
to look over his shoulder to see how he is getting on. We 
wish to heaven he would close his portfolio, and go back 
to the land of tomahawks. We do not want him here. 
Perhaps, with the barbarous taste of a savage, he likes fame, 
and is glad to see the crowd of admirers who gaze in wonder 
at his masterly touches and bold outlines. But whether he 


|is proud of his prominent position or not, he isa bore of the 


most vulgar type, and we do not thank the historian for so 
recklessly introducing him to the great masters of the art of 


quote Macaulay) “that filthy and malignant baboon, John | chopping straw. Many a pen would no doubt be paralysed 


Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin,” and pub- 


if harm came to the tiresome savage or any of his brethren 


lished late in the last century, contains the following passage : | of the company of bores. A universal paralysis of the peu 


“ When theatric performers intend to abridge an act or play, 
they are accustomed to say, we will John Audley it. It ori- 
ginated thus: In the year 1749, Shuter was master of a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair in West Smithtield, and it was his mode 
to lengihen the exhibition until a sufficient number of per- 
sons were gathered at the door to fill the house. This event was 
signified by a fellow popping his head in at the gallery door 
and bellowing out John Audley! as if in an act of inquiry, 
though the intention was to let Shuter know that a fresh au- 
dience were in high,expectation below. The consequence of 
this notification was that the entertainments were instantly 
concluded, and the gates of the booth thrown open for anew 
auditory.” That John Audley should in time be corrupted 
into John Orderly, is intelligible. We don’t look to the 
showman or the strolling manager for nicety or correctness of 
pronunciation. But whether such a person as John Audley 
ever existed, whe he was, and what he did, that his name 
should be handed down in this way, from generation to gene- 
tion, we are still left inquiring —AUW the Year Round. 


—_—-+ > -— 
THE BORES OF HISTORY. 


Mary Queen of Scots—or Marie, as some fair writers will | 
insist on calling her—has become one of the greatest tor- 
ments in the whole gallery of bores. We shall never, so far 
as we can see, hear the last of her “ beautiful person” and 
“graces of manner.” That snow-white little neck will appa- 
rently inspire the pens of the literary butchers until the 
world in anger cries, Shame! She has been done to death 
in countless leaders and essays. Her sorrows and her crimes 
—if she really committed any—have been the constant theme 
of hacks ever since Scott discovered her to the curious people 
who never read history unless it is tricked out in the garb of 
fiction. We confess we are. utterly tired of her. In our 

youth we did think she was a persecuted and injured woman, 

ut since she has so persistently persecuted and injured us 
we have arrived at the belief that she deserved her fate, and 
7 sorry that we have no power to decapitate her 
shade. 

Then, to go back to classic times, there is Cleopatra and 
Mark Antony. When shall we hear the last of them? 
What good genius or pious priest will undertake to lay the 
ghosts of this celebrated pair? When shall we hear the last 
of the profound speculations in which our “ great writers” 
are wont to indulge anent the probable fate of the world 
had the lady’s nose been but a trifle shorter? Surely we 
have had enough of her; and, as it is impossible to say an 
original thing about her and her great admirer, it would be 
as well to let them both rest quietly in the school-books until 
the crack of doom. We are willing to admit that, if a taboo 
were placed upon the remarkable persons who have figured 
in history, many of our picturesque writers would be de- 
prived of their whole stock in trade. We are, however, not 
quite sure that the world would lose much if the whole 
tribe resigned their pens for good. We might be deprived 
of a great quantity of thrice-threshed straw, but, for our own 
part, we could get on quite as well without it. What we 
need is a little more of the salt of originality, and a mote 
sparing use of mere words. It is bad enough to be obliged 
to read the ordinary literature of the day, but it is really 
vexing that the common topics of the hour cannot be dis- 
cussed without all this froth and folly. 

Coming nearer to our own time, we find Samuel Pepys 
growing into a bore of the first water. We can all read his 
Diary if we please ; but, having read it for ourselves, we do 
not care to see it hashed up on every occasion for the people 
who care nothing for Pepys nor the time in which he dived. 
The stury of his first wig has gone from pole to pole, and, 
as far as we can judge, itis likely to travel round the world, 
like the Wandering Jew, until the last tramp summons scrib- 
bler and diarist to the great account. Pepys did not bargain 
for this posthumous fame, and one knows not what agencies 
his shade must endure if it is conscious that it has become 
a stalking-horse behind which the fell writers of the hour 
hide their base designs on the innocent reader. Of all the 
bores of history, however, commend us to, or rather save us 
from, the Pilgrim Fathers and the Mayflower. We cannot 
open a book on astall without meeting them. These old 
bigots permeate all literature, and haunt our picture galle- 
ries, to the terror of all sensible people. Can we not let 
them rest in peace? Is it not possible to banish them for 
good into limbo? Hawthorne, heaven bless him! took | 
some of the gilt off their Puritanical gingerbread in the | 
“Scarlet Letter,’ and we thank him for that knightly ser- | 
vice. If we were inclined to play the part of a literary Don 
Quixote, we should certainly try whether a vigorous lance 
prick or two would not frighten these grim old giants from 
the stage. But we have ‘too great a horror of them to 
attempt the task of exorcism, and are only sorry that, for 





| however would, in our opinion, be preferable to this hash- 


clothes of great writers. Had we absolute power we would 
certainly interfere to protect the public from the men who 
thus systematically annoy them. <A decree of pains and 
penalties should at once be issued. We would make it trea- 
son without benefit of clergy to “allude” in any way to the 
Pilgrim Fathers. We would fine any man who dared to 
mention Cleopatra, or Hero and Jeander, and we woul 
send to the hulks or the treadmill the whole school of able 
editors who so persistently disturb the peace of Marie An- 
toinette. Society should be preserved from the nuisance of 


back tothe plough, or to some other congenial employment. 
—Civilian. 
——__.——_—_——— 


A SKETCH. 


Our cottage crests the summit of a hill, 
That rises o’er an old cathedral town. 
There float through summer noontides, warm and still, 
Rare scents of heather from tbe purple down ; 
There the sweet April shadows glance and play, 
There autumn’s glory glows from golden leas, 
And the wild north winds of the winter's day, 
Bring keen fresh waitings from the far-oll seas. 





Through the calm July evenings’ sunset blush, 
Where the dark woods sweep round the glittering river, 
Through the rich silence of the country hush, 
We hear the soft rain mid the grasses shiver. 
Our little garden like a jewel gleams, 
Full, like a cup, of bright old homely flowers, 
And through the breath of breeze-wooed roses streams 
The bells’ faint clashing from the minster towers. 


Lingering at nightfall by the lonely house, 

Mid jasmine stars in dark-green foliage set, 
And tall white lilies in majestic rows, 

And fragrant musk, and dewy mignonette, 
In the deep valley, one by one, we see 

The humble town put out its lingering lights, 
While the great towers that face us solemnly, 

Take up their brooding vigil with the night's. 


We muse how every separate homestead ‘years 
Its separate crown of joy, or cross of sorrow, 
Ere taking our own weight of hopes or cares, 
To court their brief oblivion til the morrow. 
The morrow, which to cottage, grange, or hall, 
Brings twelve long hours, each fraught with weal or woe. 
Ah! gather present peace, thank God for all: 
Most, that no future we are given to know. 
—All the Year Round. 
—_——_>_—_ 


MEMORY AND ABSENCE OF MIND. 


There are no phenomena of memory more strange than 
those in which—usually through some illness, or some acci- 
dental injury to the brain—some particular facts or classes of 
facts baffle the recollection «ltogether. The instances re- 
corded by Abercrombie, Winslow, Wigan, Carpenter, Hol- 
land and other physicians, are too well founded to admit of 
any doubt. There was a gentlemen who, when in disturbec. 
health, uniformly called coals, paper, and paper, coals, quite 
unconscious of any anomaly in the matter. Another callec 
his snuff-box a hogshead ; and it was remarked that, in earlier 
life, he had been connected with the tobacco trade in the 
West Indies. Doctor Scandella, an Italian physician resident 
at New York, was attacked with yellow fever at New York ; 
he spoke only English when first attacked, only French in 
the height of the fever, and remembered only his own ori- 
ginal Italian just before his death. A Frenchman, at the 
age of twenty-seven, spoke English well; he {received 
an injury in the head,’and could then for some time only 
remember French, believing and asserting himself to be but 
sixteen years old. At St. Thomas’s Hospital an invalid sud- 
denly began to talk in Welsh, a language which he had en- 
tirely neglected for thirty years. One lady lost the memory 
of exactly four years, well remembering events before and 


ing up of history, this continual fitting-on of the cast-off 


the literary organ grinder, and he should be compelled to go memory, memory running to wi 


{concerning which she had any orders to give, or any obser- 
| vations to make. <A military officer, mentioned by Doctor 
| Wiaslow, sometimes remembered his own name, but not his 
} address; at other times remembered his address, but not his 
name. He would occasionally, with a perplexed expression 
}of countenance, accost a stranger, “ I am Major ———, can 
| you tell me where I live?” Under his otier frame of mind, 
, can you tell me my name?” 

Corroborative instances of a kind more or less analogous 
are so numerous, that we need only cite a few more as illus- 
trations. There was a man who could remember the first 
syllable of long words, but no others. A soldier, after re- 
ceiving an injury in the head, forgot the figures 5 and 7, and 
every thing connected with them. A gentleman in a similar 
way lost the memory of the letter F. An old French lady 
could express herself intelligibly in any ordinary conversa- 
tion; but if a direct question were put to her, her memory 
{seemed to depart from her at once, except in reference to 
;two words; her regular reply was “Saint Antoine.” In 
| another case, of a wounded French soldier, he evider.tly un- 
derstood the meaning of what wes said to him by others, but 
his memory could only assist aim to the uniform reply, 
“Baba.” John Hunter, the great surgeon, called on a friend 
at atime when indisposed; for a few hours he could not 
remember anything concerning any person or object beyond 
the walls of the room he was in; it was a painful time to 
him, for, without any hallucination, he knew perfectly well 
that his memory had in great measure temporarily deserted 
him; he walked to the window, as a possible means of get- 
ting back some recollection of the outer world. An artillery 
officer, in 1785, could read out well when a book was open 
before him, but could not remember a word of the contents 
when the book was closed. A Spanish tragic author forgot 
his own writings; when reminded of them, he declared they 
must have been written by some one else. A “rench scien- 
tific man could scarcely ever remember the nomes of his 
colleagues; he was accustomed to speak of then» as the 
authors of such and such works or papers, or as the uiseo- 
verers of such and such facts. One gentleman forgot the 
names of the whole of his children for a time. An agri- 
culturist, a man of extensive business and good intelligence, 
was obliged to use a dictionary to understand the ordinary 
implements of his trade; the sound of each word suggested 
the shape of the letters, and the sight of the latter suggested 
the sense; but the sound did not directly suggest the 
sense. A lady, after an illness, forgot all pronouns, and all 
inflexions of verbs except the infinitive; when wishing or 
intending to say, “Stop, my husband has just come,” she 
said, “To stop, husband to come.” 

Another variety is what ~~ be called perversion of 

dness, generally manifested 
during or immediately after an illness. One instance is 
that in which we imagine other persons to be doing or feel- 
ing that which is really attributable to ourselves. There 
was a gentleman who, when thirsty, believed that others 
experienced the thirst; and after he had coughed, said to a 
friend near him, “Iam sorry you have so bad a cough.” 
Samuel Rogers, when very aged and declining, was riding 
in a carriage with a lady, who asked him about another 
lady well known to both; the name seemed a blank to him, 
and stopping the carriage, he asked his servant, “ Do I know 
Lady M. ?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. A gentleman, sit- 
ting with his wife in the evening, found his thoughts wan- 
dering back to a lady at whose house he frequently spent 
an evening in former years; ludicrously confounding time,’ 
place, and person, he rose up, and addressing his wife as. 
“ madam,” declared that it was getting late, and that he 
must return home to his family. 

The forgetfulness arising from sheer absence of mind is 
difterent in its nature from any of the above. The man may 
be in good health, and may be the reverse of stupid, but he 
is so absorbed in a particular train of thought as to be nearly 
oblivious to surrounding sayings and doings. Sydney Sinith 
cited two instances of absence of mind which struck his 
fancy. “I heard of a clergyman who went jogging along the 
road till he came to a turnpike. ‘ Whatis to pay? ‘Pay, 
sir, for what ? asked the turnpike-man. ‘ Why, for my horse 
to be sure. ‘ Your horse, sir! What horse?, There is no 
horse, sir’ ‘No horse. God bless me,’ said he, suddenly 
looking down between his legs, ‘I thought I was on horse- 
back. Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men I think 
I ever met in society. One day he met me in the street 
and invited me to meet myself. * Dine with me to-day ; dine 
with me, and I will get Sydney Smith to meet you.’ I ad- 
mitted the temptation he held out to me, but said I was 
engaged to meet him elsewhere. Another time in meeting 
me he put his arm through mine, muttering, ‘I don’t mind 
walking with him a little way; ll walk with him as far as 
the end of the street.’ He very nearly overset my gravity 
once in the pulpit. He was sitting immediately under me, 
apparently very attentive, when suddenly he took up his stick 
as if he had been in the House of Commons, and, tapping 
the ground with it, cried out in a low but very audible 
whisper, ‘ Hear, hear.” An absence qf mind more or less 
similar has often been displayed by men habituated to deep 
study. Domenichino, the great Italian painter, became so 
absorbed in his own picture of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew that he reviled, with the fiercest passion, a soldier 
who was represented insulting or mocking the saint. Caracci, 
who was present, was so struck with Domenichino’s excited 
expression of face that he afterwards adopted it as an imper- 
sonation of rage. Crebillon, the French dramatist, impatiently 
said to a friend who entered his study, “ Don’t disturb me; 
this is a moment of exquisite happiness; I am going to hang 
a villanous minister, and to banish a stupid one!” Isaac 
D'Israeli says: “ It has been told of a modern astronomer, 
that one summer night, when he was withdrawing to his 
chamber, the brightness of the heavens showed a pheno- 
menon. He passed the whole night in observing it; and 
when they came to him early in the morning, and found him 
in the same attitude, he said, like one whe had been collect- 
ing his thoughts for a few moments, ‘It must be thus; but I 
will go to bed before it is too late” He had gazed the entire 
night in meditation, and was not aware of it.” Doctor 
Stukely called upon Sir Isaac Newton, and was told thet Sir 
Isaac Would come to him directly. The waiting was long 
and tedious, dinner was brought in, and Stukely, fecling 
| hungry, sat down and nearly demolished a tempting roast 
f 
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after that period; and in another instance the lost. years | owl. Newton at lengih appeared, and seeing the empty 


amounted to cight or ten. A gentleman forgot the names 
of his friends, but remembered their ages, and 


| dish, exclaimed, “I protest I had forgotten that I had eaten 


adopted that | my dinner!” The Count de Brancas, a friend of La Bruyere 
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us the most convenient mode of referring to them. Another | and Rochefoucauld, was one day reading in voegheme ck igs 
lost so completely the meaning of nouns-substantive, that he | nurse brought in a little infant; he put down his book, too 


unconsciously gave the names of places to things, persons to 
events, and so on, rendering his talk unintelligible. A lady, 
sim ilarly under temporary ailment, could not remember the 


| up the infant, and carressed it admiringly. A friend came 
| in, and Brancas threw down the baby on the table, thinking 
it was a book, not detecting his error until a loud crying an- 


names of any of the ordinary things in her household; she! nounced it. On another occasion Rochefoucauld crossed the 
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street to greet him. Brancas said, “ God help you, my poor | 
man!” Rochefoucauld smiled, and was about to speak, w ben, 

the other interrupted him: “I told you that I had nothing 

for you; there is no use in your teasing me; why don’t you 

try to get work? Such lazy idlers as you make the streets | 
quite disagreeable.” Rochefoucauld’s hearty laugh at length 

roused him from his reverie. Men have been known to ex-| 
hibit such instances of absence of mind as the following: | 








forgetting that they had removed; going up to dress for din- 
ner, forgetting the main purpese in view, and getting into 
bed instead ; taking imaginary pinches of snuff while talking, 


cession. 


turned his chair round, sat Gown with his bacx to the com- 


went on with his dinner. Sheridan, conversing with his 
sister one day, unconsciously cut up into shreds an elegant 
pair of ruffles which she had just made for her father. 4 
gentleman, invited to dinner, sat in the drawing room alone 
for awhile ; by the time the lady of the house appeared, she 
found that he, in a brown study, had picked a hearth-hrush 
to pieces ; he had the denuded handle in his hand, while his 
dress was covered with hairs.—All the Year Round. 


—————+——_ 
LETTERS. 


If the human race improves on the whole as time goes on, 
the improvement is certainly not distributed uniformly over 
the whole area of human energy. There are entries to be 
made on ‘oth sides of the account; if we place railways to 
our credit, we must set off against them the lost art of build- 
ing cathedrals; painting and sculpture have had their periods 
of culmination and decline; and perhaps it is only in the 
iatural sciences and the arts dependent upon scientific know- 

“dge, that we can with perfect confidence boast ourselves to 
be on the very summit of the advancing wave, which has 
hitherto given no ominous signs of ebbing. Though opti- 
mists look forward to a period when the perfect man of the 
future will combine in himself all the faculties of all his an- 
cestors, they would find it easier to maintain the more modest 
proposition that our gains have on the whole more than 
counterbalanced our losses. We are better than our great- 
grandfathers the monkeys, but we are not so good at climb- 
ing trees. Some such consolation at least might be oflered to 
any one who should regret that nobody can now write a good 
letter. The art has fallen a victim to the conveniences 
offered to it. Since the penny postage came in letters have 
been written, but not composed. The latest reforms may be 
expected to give a fatal blow to what remains of the art. 
Madame de Sevigne herself could scarcely be charming on a 
halfpenny card. When the telegraphic system is perfect, the 
one aim of a letter-writer will be to bring his whole meaning 
within the compass of twenty words. The playfulness, the 
graceful sentiment, the delicate inuendoes that give so much 
charm to the works-of the early -masters, will be ——— 
by a kind of verbal shorthand. A large part of all corres- 
pondence is naturally taken up in communicating the events 
announced to the world at large in the first column of the 
Times. We can imagine the pathos and the humor with 
which a good writer of the oldschool would illuminate the 
bare record of such items of intelligence. When we have 
reached the ideal to which we are rapidly tending, the state- 
ment would have to be made in some such words as these :— 
Father died last night, apoplexy—sorry ; son born yesterday ; 
both parties well ; sister Jane engaged to John Brown, barris- 
ter—satisfactory, These are the mere dry bonesof fact given 
in a score of words; and perhaps they are all that are essen- 
tially necessary; the rectpient of the news may be left to 
clothe them with the sentiments which they would naturally 
excite, and a certain amount of trouble will be saved to 
everybody. Still it is difficult not to regret the time when 
such announcements came, not like a series of pistol shots, 
but with all due pomp and ceremony, and with the proper 
comments, retlections, and amplifications. The impossibility 
of reviving the old art is indeed only too manifest. How 
could a Horace Walpole nowadays amuse a foreign Minister 
by delicately cooking for him all the floating bits of delicious 
scandal that were circulating in English society? The sling 
would be taken out of his news by the telegraph; and his 
private comments would be confounded with columns of in- 
telligent criticism in each of the —_ papers. Then a man 
who had attended a debate in the House of Commons had 
really something to say not known to the world in general; 
now he is only one of a crowd of newsmongers, struggling 
for the first possession of each savoury morsel of gossip, like 
the goldfish at Hampton Court when a crust of bread is 
thrown to them by a benevolent nurserymaid. Writers who 
possess something of Cowper's inimitable power of making 
something out of nothing, and could amuse themselves and 
charm their correspondents by exquisite trifling on the gossip 
of a remoie village, are at an equal disadvantage. In the 
first place, the very sight of a letter has become nauseous to 
us; the awful array which awaits us at breakfast is swelled 
by appeals to the benevolent to send a dozen postage-stamps 
towards building a church at the Land’s End; by invitations 
to place ourselves on the committee of an association for pre- 
venting schools frcm teaching the demoralizing precepts of 
the Bible; by glowing descriptions of the vast stock of 
Gladstone claret now being sold off at an unprecedented 
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class of mankind which, for various and frequently satisfac- 
tory reasons, does not express its sentiments in print. The 
correspondence of both classes with posterity is generally, as 
we need hardly say, of that kind which seldom reaches its 
address. 

The gradual decline of the art raises one question which 
forces itself upon most of us. Young persons Saquaty 
start in life with an impression that in future years they will 


Taking out a watch, looking at it, and then asking, “ What's |be glad to refer frequently to the record of the past. With 


| this laudable design they write diaries, and keep all letters 

addressed to them. The diary, which is simply a letter un- 
| addressed or addressed to oneself at a distance of a few years, 
| is naturally subject to the same conditions as the letter of the 


forgetting all the time that the box is empty. Dante went |more ordinary type. Perhaps a few people still keep diaries 
once into a bookseller’s shop to witness a grand street pro-|of the old religious type, devoted to the record of their spi- 
Ile became so absorbed in a book that the whole | ritual development. ‘The diary, however, which deals with 
spectacle passed without his noticing it; and when he went external facts is rapidly becoming an extinct variety of litera- 
home was surprised at being reminded of it. Hogarth, | ture. We have not the necessary time or patience, and we 
dining one day with friends, rose in the middle of dinner, | are content to refer to files of newspapers, to annual registers, 


or to some similar records for all the facts which we desire to 


pany, meditated awhile, resumed his proper position, and | know. Many persons, however, still preserve piles of letters 


which are intended to discharge the same function. They 
| carefully endorse them, tie them up in neat bundles, and von- 
| sign them to some safe hiding-place to which, as they vaguely 
|imagine, it will be interesting to look back at some future 
period. Now, so long as letters were really models of com- 
position, or might possibly aspire to that rank, there was a 
suflicient motive for doing this. The letters had an intrinsic 
value of their own; and it would have been a serious loss to 
literature if many of the collections which have been published 
had been ruthlessly destroyed as soon as received.. But the 
propriety of preserving letters must now be judged upon 
different grounds. Laying aside the business letters, which 
are necessarily preserved, and those increasingly rare speci- 
mens which occasionally possess some share of the old merit, 
is it not better to destroy the ordinary rank and file of our 
correspondence? Considered as mere raw material for future 
history, they are generally speaking superfluous. The danger 
to history of all kinds at the present day is less in the scarcity 
than in the superabundance of materials. The unfortunate 
person who is to compose a history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury runs a risk of being absolutely swamped and over- 
whelmed in masses of blue-books, statistical returns, and 
other raw material for the Dryasdusts of the future. It will 
soon be a question whether some means should not be adopted 
for the destruction of the useless as well as for the preserva- 
tion of useful documents. The evils which result from the 
reckless preservation of letters are specially conspicuous. 
Biography in the present day is in danger of becoming into- 
lerable. Compare the records which are bestowed upon us of 
every popular preacher or moderate statesman whose friends 
have not been willing, though the world at large might have 
been tolerably resigned to the catastrophe, to let his memory 
die, with such vigorous though meagre annals as, for example, 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Few modern biographers seem 
to have the faintest perception of the advantages of composing 
an artistic work. ‘Their ordinary conception of their duty is 
the stringing together on a bare thread of narrative all the 
letters which they can rake together from or to their hero. 
And thus we get books built up of the hasty scrawls which 
now do duty for correspondence, and which of necessity give 
a very inadequate view of the writer's capacities when com- 
pared with the more careful and artistic performances of 
former days. If a man had discharged the duty of burning 
all letters which did not for some exceptional reason justify 
preservation, his biographer would have been deprived of this 
easy resource for bookmaking, and would, we may charitably 
hope, have been driven to give us the pith of his story in a 
limited number of pages.—Suturday Review. 


—— Orr 


THE INTERIOR ECONOMY OF A REGIMENT. 
BY C. J. STONE. 


Military science is more generally understood than it was a 
few yearsago. The hoarse shouts of command, formerly so 
incomprehensible to the civilian, are now resolved into fami- 
liar phrases. In fact, the flower of the youth of England has 
been initiated into the mysteries of drill, and can not only 
attach a definite meaning to such an order as “ b’tallion, 
‘Vchun, shoulder hoop!” but proceed to act upon it with 
military precision. Few, however, who have not themselves 
served her Majesty are acquainted with more than that out- 
ward phase of a soldier’s life which is exhibited on the 
parade-ground. And in this age, when there is such demand 
for universal enlightenment, the civilian world may be inter- 
ested in knowing how, and in what kind, the soldier is pro- 
vided with his food, shelter, and raiment. So we have ven- 
tured to suppose that a sketch of their ordinary manner of 
life may be considered as entertaining as that of little ragged 
street-boys, convicts, hospital matrons, or other classes which 
have engaged the public sympathies. 

There is one word which affords a kind of “open sesame” 
or magic key to the whole existence of the soldiers of the 
British army. That word is Regulation. Whether on or oft 
duty, whether on parade or in his barrack-reom, whether 
sick in hospital or taking his walks abroad in his normal state 
of health, the soldier must behave according to regulation. 
The guide to his daily course of life is to be found in a red 
book entitled The Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army. 
Not only must a private soldier be dressed and accoutred ex- 
actly according to rule when he appears upon parade, 
but even when, for a few hours in the afternoon or early part 
of the evening, he is allowed to go beyond the barrack-gate 
in pursuit of his own devices for recreation. He may or 





sacrifice ; by offers of shares in the mines recently discovered | may not have a chilly habit of body, or be partial or not to 
in the central provinces of China; and by all that mass of | carrying a slender cane in his hand; but the wearing of a 
letters, falsely so-called, which differ at least as much from | greatcoat or the walking with a cane will depend, not upon 
the genuine article as, according to Charles Lamb, a real book | his own notions, but upon the regulations issued by his com- 
differs from the books which no genlleman’s library should manding-ofticer. Many civilians have doubtless imagined 
be without. How can any man of taste and feeling permit a| when they have observed a smart soldier of cavalry clinking 
work of literary art to be jostled and put out of countenance | along the streets in his closely-fitting jacket and admirably- 
by such miserable impostors? And,in the next place, it is| parted hair, with his cap at the extreme side of his head and 


to be remarked that if a writer has the good luck to discover 
in his own brain a tolerably workable vein of sentiment, he 
is now too wise to give itaway. Ile takes it to market and 
sells it as padding for magazines. Sentiment and humor have 
a commercial value. To shut it up in an envelope and give 
it to a friend is in fact to send him a five-pound note; and 
much as we may love our friends, we have a pardonable dis- 
like to that form of testifying our esteem. Artists are not 
too willing to give away even trifling sketches, when once 
their pictures have become saleable; and, on the same prin- 
ciple, a neat allusion, a delicate circumlocution, or even a 
tolerable pun, is more likely to find its way to an editor's 
letter-box than to the table of a pestle, Hy The only 
people who continte the habit of elaborate letter-writing are 
girls at school, and occasionally that small and decreasing 








}ariding-whip in his hand, with his swaggering martial gait, 
that everything is simply the result of warlike bearing occa- 
|sioned by professional ardor. He is merely acting according 
; to regulation. The infantry are only taught to march steadily 
whether in or out of the ranks; the cavalry are instructed, by 
a peculiar system of drill, to assume when dismounted a 
swagger in their gait. i. ees 

The soldier, too, must rise, shave, wash, and arrange the 
sixteenth (or thereabouts) portion of a barrack-room which he 
occupies precisely according to regulation ; and the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the room, the regimental officer 
of the day, and one of the officers of his company will, at 
various times, inspect the apartment to insure due attention 
to the orders. In fact, the unfortunate man never enjoys an 
privacy. Wearied with his early drill, he is seated at his 





breakfast, disposing of the basin of dark thick fluid cour- 
teously denominated coffee, and the hunch of dry bread, 
which, according to regulation, constitutes his morning meal ; 
the door opens, a smart rap with a cane is heard upon it, the 
cabalistic military word “’T’chun !” is heard from the orderly 
corporal of the day, and he must respond to it by immedi- 
ately rising to the upright attitude callea “attention.” ‘“ Any 
complaints?” inquires the orderly officer, who is behind the 
corporal. If there be no complaints respecting the coffee or 
bread, the officer continues his tour round the barracks for 
the puspose of ascertaining whether all are satisfied with 
their breakfasts ; and as the bread is generally good house- 
hold bread, and the men have not been accustomed to Pa- 
risian cafe, complaints are rare. The dinner generally con- 
sists of meat boiled with its soup, and potatoes boiled in their 
skins in a net, and these are divided into equal portions by 
the orderly of the room, and distributed into each man's 
basin. The dinner is eaten on the bare boards of the table, 
usually without bread, and subsequently the soldier proceeds 
to quench his thirst at the regimental canteen or at the bar- 
rack-pump. With respect to their tea, the ‘“ Queen’s Regula- 
tions for the Army” generously observes that, * when circum- 
stances admit, an evening meal of tea or coffee, with a por- 
tion of bread, is invariably to be furnished to them in addi- 
tion to their breakfast and dinner;” so it appears that they 
have no positive claim to the basin of tea, and second, but 
smaller, hunch of dry bread with which they are usually re- 
galed in the evening. About twice a week their dinner is 
varied by baked meat; and the orderly officer invariably 
—— to be informed of any complaints they may desire to 
make. 

Once a week the commanding-officer of the regiment will 
probably visit the men at their dinners, and inspect the bar- 
rack-rooms, with the view of investigating their condition of 
order and cleanliness. Sunday is often the daychosen. After 
returning from “church-parade,” the officers are informed 
that the colonel will “go round the dinners;” and for the 
next hour the peace and quiet of the regiment, which ought 
surely to be allowed to prevail during its Sunday dinner, 
after its devotions, are utterly ruined. 

“These Sunday inspections are the curse of the service,” 
remarks Captain Query, as the officers proceed towards the 
rooms of their respective companies. “ Why cannot the co. 
lonel let the men enjoy their dinner in peace ?” 

“ Deuce take it!” says Lieutenant Bartle ; “I promised to 
lunch with the Grimstones, and I shall be kept hanging about 
these infernal barracks for the next hour and a half, for no 
possible good that I can see.” 

“That sermon’s given me the devil of an appetite,” says 
Ensign Gollop; “ and looking at the men feeding will make 
it worse. I wish the colonel would choose some other day. 
If I might smoke a pipe, I wouldn’t mind.” 

On entering the barrack-rooms, the officers find the men at 
table. Instantly they all stand upright. 

“Sit down and go on with your dinners,” says the captain 
condescendingly. “ Who's the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of this room?” he continues—‘ Q, Corporal Trim- 
mins, it’s you, is it? Now, look here: these accoutrements 
are not hung according to regulation ; the order is, that the 
haversack should be on the left side of the bed, and the car- 
touche-box two inches below the what’s-its-name. You really 
ought to see to these things. Who's the man belonging to 
this bed ?—Come here, sir, and arrange these things properly, 
will you? Here’s the colonel coming round, and, dam ne, 
the room’s like a pigsty! Confound it, I will confine any 
man to barracks who won't take the trouble to attend to the 
regulations !” 

nterruptions of this description having spoiled the dinner 
of most of the men, the room is finally got into a condition 
of apparently the most perfect order. Captain Query casts a 
critical glance around, and mentally observes, “I'll be hanged 
if the colonel will be able to find anything wrong here.” He 
therefore proceeds to the other rooms occupied by his com- 
pany, to which he has previously dispatched his subalterns ; 
and finding that those smart young officers have taken care 
that they should be in an equally correct condition of order, 
he returns to the first room, to await the arrival of the com- 
manding-oflicer. 

The men have for the most part finished, by this time, their 
disturbed meal, and are picking their teeth with their steel 
prongs, and probably wishing the inspection were over, that 
they might be off to their beer in the canteen, or their sweet- 
hearts in the town. Presently a clatter of brass-and-steel- 
scabbarded sabres is heard, the door is flung open with a tre- 
mendous “’Tchun!” and the colonel, followed by the adju- 
tant, quartermaster, and sergeant-major, strides into the 
apartment. Every man springs up. The commanding offi- 
cer gives a searching look round the room. Everything ap- 
pears to be in the most correct military order. Captain Query 
chuckles inwardly as he perceives that no fault can be pss 
But the eagle eye of the commanding-oflicer is not to be 
deceived. He pounces upon a bed, and draws from its folds 
a colored rag, which some soldier has used as a pocket-hand- 
kerchief—a Fecery not included in the regulation-kit. 

“ Look here, Captain Query, what is this filthy rag doing ?” 
says thegolonel in an injured tone, taking up the offending 
article upon the point of his sheathed sword. “ Throw it out 
ot the window, sergeant-major, and let the man belonging to 
this bed be confined to barracks to-day. You really should 
look after these things, Captain Query ; it’s very hard I can’t 
get my officers to take any trouble about the state of their 
rooms.” : 

So the colonel and his staft clatter off again, and the unfor- 
tunate owner of the pocket-handkerchief is prevented from 
leaving the dull barrack-square all that Sunday afternoon, 
unless the captain, thinking no inquiry will be made, merci- 
fully ventures to neglect to have the order enforced. 

The men enjoy meat every day. They are carefully at- 
tended if sick, and have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
except upon a campaign, provision will be made for all their 
actual wants. Yet fifteenpence per diem is not a tempting 
compensation for all this loss of liberty ; especially when we 
take into consideration the fact, that out of this fifteenpence 
eightpence halfpenny is deducted for the soldier’s rations, 
and that out of the remaining fourpence halfpenny he has to 
pay for his washing, haircutting, and all his regulation arti- 
cles of clothing, except his full-dress uniform, after he has 
worn out the free kit, as it is called, which he received on 
enlisting. Certainly, for every five years of unremitting 
good behavior during which he serves his Queen and country, 
he will receive an extra penny per diem; but this is only con- 
‘ingent upon his continued faultlessness, and, in fact, mostly 
falls to the lot of men who are so fortunate as to be able to 
carry their liquor discreetly ; for although the soldier has not 
more than threepence upon the average to spend daily in 
tobacco and drink, he somehow manages to become inebri- 
ated much too frequently. ’ 

This slender amount of coin is doled out to him every 
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morning in the presence of an officer of his company. In- 
deed, his captain is responsible that he is duly paid, and also 
that he is properly provided with his weapons, accoutrements, 
and other necessaries; and he is obliged, in the event of the 
soldier's requiring any article, to pay for it himself, and sub- 
sequently deduct the price from his modicum of pay ; always, 
however, giving him one penny per diem till the amount be 
liquidated. The civilian mind not unfrequently believes that 
the sole business of an officer of the British army consists in 
strutting about a parade-ground in scarlet and gold lace, to 
the inspiring strains of martial music, and the admiration of 
the neighboring fair. He sees him perhaps lounging about 
in the afternoon in a cutaway coat and round hat, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and remarks that the army is an excellent 
profession for an idle man. 

But really the regimental captain of a company, or the 
subaltern in his absence, although his duties may not require 
a very high order of intellect, must be a man of very strict 
business habits, and go through a considerable amount of 
dry, matter-of-fact work, or he will simply lose money, un- 
less he be particularly fortunate in his pay-sergeant, who 
acts as his clerk. The commander of a company draws its 
pay from a paymaster; and, after deducting all the expenses 
which a soldier has incurred for hospital charges, stoppage 
of pay while in prison, supplies from the quartermaster’s 
stores, etc., must pay him the remainder. At the end of 
every month there isa settling-day, on which he must bal- 
ance accounts with the hundred men in Lis charge. And in 


these times, when so few soldiers re-enlist at the expiration’ 


of their ten years’ service, it is rare to find a sergeant upon 
whom the captain of a company can thoronghly depend. 
That officer not only manages the pecuniary affairs of all his 
men, but is, by regulation, acquainted with every circumstance 
aflecting them. He knows their religion, birthplace, age, and 
extent of education. If they be married, he is also acquaint- 
ed with their wives and children; in fact, he exercises gene- 
rally a fatherly superintendence over the soldiers of his 
company. It is hard that, because military business is mostly 
transacted at an early hour of the morning, and officers are 
seen amusing themselves according to their own devices in 
the afternoon, they should be branded as idlers. The men 
may perhaps be seen occasionally in the afternoon drilling, 
under the command of the adjutant, while tbe officers dis- 
port themselves in the costume of civilians ; but it is because 
there are certain drills, called “ setting-up drills,” necessary 
for the instruction of the men in carrying themselves and 
their rifles with proper steadiness, at which it would be use- 
less for the officers to attend; and it must be remembered 
that the average service of the latter is much longer than 
that of the enlisted soldiers. 

When we reflect that a captain has, according to the regu- 
lation price, paid £1,800 for his commission; that he has 
probably served for some fifteen years, ten of which, at least, 
will have been passed on foreign service; and that he only 
receives about. two hundred pounds per annum, or little over 
ten per cent. for his money, we think that his position is nut 
to be compared with that of the soldier to the disadvantage 
of the latter. “The officers, too, are obliged to subscribe fer 
the maintenance of the band; and, if unmarried, they are 
compelled to pay two shillings every day for their mess-din- 
ner, whether they eat it or not. But it is a very good dinner 
usually. No other gentleman, with un income of vwo or 
three hundred a year, can dine like an officer of the army. 
Soup, fish, entrees, entremets, handsome plate, and a servant 
to each cover if necessary, make amends for many hardships; 
such as early rising, dusty field-days (which are not exciting 
after twenty years experience of them), the details of regi- 
mental duties, and, especially, the resignation of freedom of 
action. . 

The commanding-oflicer of a regiment wields most des- 
potic authority. He has magisterial powers over the soldiers 
of his regiment and their camp-followers. He can imprison 
them to the extent of seven days; and can order a court- 
martial of his officers to try them, if their offences are seri- 
ous. The confirmation of its sentence, which may be impris- 
onment with hard labor for six weeks, depends upon himself. 
If the crime is of too much magnitude even for such a punish- 
ment, he can send the soldier before a district or general 
court-martial. In India it is not unknown for a command- 
ing-officer to imprison the women belonging to the regiment 
for drunkenness or other oflences; and the colonel of a 
regiment there, not long ago, threatened to put his own wife 
in the cells. Pazse, then, sweet girls in light blue or gauzy 
white, who are becoming captivated by gay and gallant 
youths in scarlet at garrison-balls; and remember that, if you 
become the spouse of one of them, you will be liable to mili- 
tary discipline in your position as a camp-follower. 

The soldiers livemuch more luxuriously in India. They 
have at least sixpence per diem, besides a pound of meat in- 
stead of three-quarters as in England, with plenty of vegeta- 
bles and other allowances. They have native servants to 
wait upon them, and sit down comfortably before table- 
cloths to dinners varied by curry and made-dishes. That 
inconvenient garment, of ridiculous aspect, the shell-jacket, is 
exchanged for a loose coat of red serge or white stuff, ac- 
cording to the season ; and the sergeants are to be seen occa- 
sionally bestriding their own ponies, and they are not unfre- 
quently in possession of a billiard-table at their mess, an 
article invariably to be found at an officers’ mess in India. 
More care, too, is taken there to provide the soldiers with 
quoits, cricket, etc., and a | of books and papers, where 
they may also play at chess and draughts. But without an 
extra amount of comfort and distraction it would be impossi- 
ble to exist in that enervating climate, where the sun keeps 
one imprisoned within doors for so many tedious hours. 
indeed, life would be almost insupportable to the soldier, 
except in the excitement of a campaign, unless he had his 
native servants to pull punkahs over him, and generally wait 
upon him. In England he must perform all his domestic 
labors, except washing his linen, which is done by one of the 
wives of the regiment. Six per cent. of the soldiers are 
allowed to have their wives residing with them in barracks, 
and sbout four families usually have, to the disgrace of the 
military authorities, to share one room of moderate dimen- 
sions. ‘As soldiers who have married without the consent of 
their commanding-oflicer must not be allowed accommoda- 
tion for their wives in barracks, or any of the extra advanta- 
ges granted by the regulations for those who are married 
according to order, the military condition is usually that of 
single blessedness, the above-mentioned fifteenpence per 
diem not being a satisfactory income to marry upon. 

On the whole, the interior aspect of a regiment is not so 
pleasing as its appearance upon pazade. When it is drawn 


up in the thin red line which has rendered the infantry of | 


England so famous, and the bayonets are glistening in the 
sunshine—when the great silken colors, with the proud names 
of victories emblazoned on them, are fluttering in the breeze, 
and the white-coated band are striking up—then may the 








| bystanders thrill with martial ardor, and think of the glories| Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will shortly publish a 
But to see the men. work entitled, “ Homely Scenes from Great Painters,” the 


the old corps in front of them has won. 
carrying their coals, cleaning their barrack-rooms, and break- 
| fasting on dry bed, is not suggestive of heroism or romance. 
It is distressing to see a life-guardsman, in shining cuirass 


illustrations to which will consist of twenty-four full-page 


| plates, printed by the “ Woodbury Process,” from pictures b 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Faed, Frith, J. C. Horsley, Leys, Fran 


} and plumed helm, jack-boots, long spurs, and clanking sword, | Stone, Dubasty, Meyerheim, etc. 


carrying a basin of tea and a piece of bread, which he is 
about to consume for his evening meal. He ought, accord- 
, ing to his appearance, to sup on a chine of beef and a flagon 
of nut-brown ale, as in days of yore, when a soldier was not 
‘such a mere regu:ated part of a machine, and was better 
paid in proportion to the earnings of the rest of the commu- 
nity. 


We understand that Professor Fawcett intends, after Christ- 


| mas, delivering a course of lectures, at Cambridge, “ On the 
|Economic Fallacies involved in some of the Principles of 


Modern Socialism, with particular reference to the Pro- 


|gramme of the International Society, considered in its Eco- 
| nomic Aspects.” 


It is much to be deprecated that the private soldiers of all | 


At Cairo, Signor C. Castelnuovo and Signor C. Boccara 


the armies of Europe except our own can be teusted to wear | have published an essay, entitled “ Saggio di Poesie Egiziane 
‘their side-arms when off duty. But unfortunately no reliance | dei Tempi Faraonici,” with a free translation of these Egyp- 


can be reposed upon the discretion of men so liable to the 


bane of the British army, drunkenness. Even the waist- 


| tian peems, preceded by studies on the language and poctry 
| of the Semitic peoples. 
| belts, which the infantry wear oft duty when in full dress, | 


A funeral monument hag been erected in the cemetery of 


jcan scarcely be allowed, so many drunken brawls having | Berne in honor of the French soldiers who died in that city 


}oceurred in which they have been converted into weapons. | during the past year. 


Their names, 92 in number, are in- 


|Itis to be regretted, too, that more attention cannot be be- | scribed on three sides of a granite obelisk. 


stowed upon making the recruit a soldier ,in sentiment as 


|well as carriage. Instead of being encouraged to respect | 
| himself as a member of an honorable profession, he is rather | 


instructed to consider himself individually as naught—valu- 
able only when disciplined to merge self entirely in obedience 
to orders. Implicit and unreflecting obedience is the first 
essential of our military system ; and as at least a third of the 
recruits are unable to read or write, it would perhaps be 
absurd to endeavor to inculcate its necessity by appealing to 
their sense of honor and patriotism, or hope of glory, ideas 
which they probably comprehend but vaguely. Besides, our 
soldiers do not metaphorically carry the batons of field-mar- 
shals in their knapsacks. Of late much has been done to 
improve the condition of the soldier by the establishment of 
|libraries, clubs, ete. And the extra twopence per diem 
granted to him has been most highly appreciated; a vast 
addition having been aflorded, by even that small sum, to his 
creature comforts.— Belgravia. 





i Sos 
FROM HEINE. 
L 
(“ Das MEER ERGLANTZTE WEIT HINAUS.” | 


Far, far away the ocean shone, 
Eve’s last red glow revealing ; 

We sat by a fisher’s cabin lone. 
Alone, both mute with feeling. 


The mist arose, the water swell’d, 
_ The sea-gulls coming, going ; 
Up in thy lovelit eyes there well’d 
Large tears soon downward flowing. 


I saw them fall upon thy hand, 
And on my knees down-sinking, 

Thence with my lips from thy white hand ‘ 
Thy warm tears I kept drinking. 


Since that same hour thro’ tortured years 
My soul wears out with sighing— 

That luckless girl with her poisoned tears 
Has kept me slowly dying. 


Il. 
[“ STILL ist Diz Nacut, ES RUHEN DIE GASssEN.”] 


Still is the night; deep sleep has o’ertaken 

The streets and the house where my treasure I found ; 
Already she long has the city forsaken, 

Yet still stands the house on the self-same ground. 


There stands, too, a man, with eyes heav’nward yearning, 
And wrings his hands with the sore heart’s throes, 

And I shudder, when straight to the moonlight turning,! 
That man, to my eyes, my own image shows! 


Thou white faced fellow, thou night-walking Double! 
Why art thou aping my heart’s deep pain, 
Which has brought to my soul, on this spot, such trouble 
At night, in the old time, again and again ? 
— Spectator. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., is editing, for publication, the 
letters and other writings of the late Edward Denison, M.P. 
for Newark. 

The first of the winter picture galleries, the national collece 
tion of portraits at South Kensington, will be open to the 
public in a few days. 

The chief prize in the ensuing distribution of the Art Union 
of London is a group in marble, entitled the “ Wood Nymph,” 
by Mr. Birch. 

“ Donnington Castle; a Royalist Story, in Fourteen Staves,” 
by Colonel Colomb, R.A., will be published by Longmans 
and Co., this menth. 

The Dean of Chichcster’s new volume of the “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury” will contain one biography only, 
that of Archbishop Parker. 

The Guildhall Library Committee have given their consent 
to a proposal to fac-simile their copy of Ralph Aggas’s Map 
of London. The map is extremely rare, and the British Mu- 
seum does not possess it. 

The Princess Dora d’Istria, who for some time has been re- 
siding in Florence, has published in the Independance Ilel- 
lenique a new chapter of “ Excursions en Italie,” which treats 
of Florence. 

Professor T. Hewitt Key, the late president of the Philo- 
logical Society, will open its next session with some papers 
entitled the “ Correction of some Errors in Latin Diction- 
aries.” 

Mr. G. G. Scott’s works in the Horse-Shoe Cloisters, Wind- 
sor Castle, are now complete. A new library is to be erected 
jon the site of the old one, with a turret—the whole in 
brick. 


Sent pews, and the position of the organ will be altered. 








A handsome marble group, by Crauk, has just been placed 
in one of the enclosures of the Avente de l'Observatoire at 
aris. It consists of a male and female figure, the latter re- 
clining on the knee of the man, and appeared in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1870 under the title of “ Twilight.” 


Some ancient paintings in distemper have been discovered 
in the church of Coppard, Essex. They serve to show that 
the whole of the east end of that editice was formerly so 
decorated. A contemporary points out that these are the 
paintings referred to in Wright’s “ History of Essex” (1835) 
as - allie been observed when the church was “ restored,” 
1690, 

The “Literary Life of the Rev. W. Harness,” by the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange, which is announced for early publication, 
will, it is said, comprise many interesting anecdotes and par- 
ticulars respecting Mr. Harness’s schoolfellow, Lord Byron, 
as well as regarding Miss Mitford, Theodore Hook, and many 
other of the literary celebrities of his time. 


The “ Musical Recollections,” extending over nearly half a 
century, which appeared in 7%nsley’s Magazine, will be pub- 
lished in a volume. The author is the Rev. Dr. Cox, the 
vicar of Great St. Helen’s, London. 


The new volume of Mr. Freeman's “ History of the Norman 
Conquest” is entirely taken up with the reign of William the 
Conqueror. The fifth and last volume will carry on the 
narrative in the form of a sketch to the period to which Mr. 
Freeman originally designed that the history should extend— 
the reign of Edward I, 


The Rev. John Selby Watson, who is in custody on the 
charge of having brutally murdered his wife lately at Stock- 
well, is the author of several popular works of biography. 
From “ Men of the Time” we learn that the prisoner has a i 
lished (in Bohn’s “ Classical Library”) several volumes of 
“Translations” from the classical authors, including Lucre- 
tius, Xenophon, Sallust, Quintilian, Florus, Justin, ete., and 
has written a “Life of George Fox,” published in 1860; a 
“ Life of Richard Porson,” and “ Sons of Strength, Wisdom, 
and Patience,” in 1861; a “ Life of Bishop Warburton,” 
“The Story of William Wallace,” a work on “ The Reason- 
ing Power in Animals,” editions of Pope’s Homer's “ Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey,” in Boln’s “ Illustrated Library,” and small 
annotated editions of Sallust’s “ Catiline” and « Jugurtha,” 
and Terence’s “ Andria.” 


Mr. James Denison, who for upwards of forty-one years 
was the representative of the Zimes on the Western Circuit 
died, aged 73, a few days ago. The Zimes, in a brief notice 
of the deceased, says :—‘ He was formerlylin practice as an 
attorney at Cain’s Cross, in Gloucestershire, and he reported 
for this journal the trial of the Bristol rioters and many other 
matters of interest. He usually managed our expresses in 
the west of England at a time when railways and electric 
telegraphs were unknown; and many struggles occurred be- 
tween himself and Mr. Charles Dickens, who then represented 
the Morning Chronicle, to secure priority of information for 
their respective journals.” 

Constantinidi Effendi, a well-known member of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, bas just issued at Constantinople an 
Ottoman Chrestomathy, on a large scale, giving extracts from 
the best authors, ancient and modern. These extracts, it is 
especially noted, contain specimens of the productions of 
many of the present Ottoman Ministers. It would be a bad 
speculation for a member of a School Board to publish Eng- 
lish extracts from Mr. Gladstone's “Juventus Mundi,” ete. 
The Constantinople work contains, also, a good list of Turk- 
ish proverbs, and is dedicated to the distinguished education- 
jst, LH. E. Munif Effendi. 


Mr. Edward Arber, the editor of the admirable series of 
“English Reprints,” has made a biographical discovery which 
entitles him to much credit. In the very rare volume of Pro- 
testant tracts of the Reformation time, which Lord Arthur 
Hervey found in 1861, and the British Museum bought in 
1865 for £120, and which has been in the hands of all the 
best bibliographers of the nation, Mr. Arber has, for the first 
time, identified the second tract with the last work of the 
author of the celebrated “ Supplicacyon for the Begzers,” the 
famous Simon Fish, namely, “'The Summe of Scripture,” re- 
ferred to by John Fox in his “ Actes and Monumentes,” leaf 
987, ed. 1576. The “Supplicacyon” was reprinted last year 
for the Early English Text Society. 


A Grammar of the Pehlvi language has just been issued by 
Dustoor Peshotun Behramjee Sunjana, high priest of the 
Parsees of Bombay, Principal of Sir Jamesetjee Jejeebhoy 
Zurtoshti Madressa, member of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Fellow of the Bombay University, and 
member of the German Oriental Society. It contains quota- 
tions and examples from original works, and a glossary of 
words having afliinity with the Semitic language. 


The Madras Government have sanctioned an advance of 
2,000 rupees, being part of the expenditure on account of 
their assistant astronomer, who is to proceed to England, in 
order to undergo the necessary training in celestial photogra- 
phy. He is to return to Madras, fully primed, in December 
next, in time for the total eclipse of the sun, which is to take 


| place on the 12th of that month, and will be prepared to take 
| photographs of the different phases of the phenomenon. 


An actress of the Theatre Cluny, Mile. Moina-Clement, has 


Mr. Butterfield has been commissioned to alter and improve | received from Count de Flavigny the decoration accorded to 
the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden. The galleries over | the ambulancieres who evinced courage and attention in aid 
the aisles are to be removed ; open seats will replace the pre- | of the wounded during the siege of Paris. That lady rendered 


herself remarkable by her unwearied self-devotedness, 
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| 
AMUSEMENTS. | 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC--THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN | 
Opera Company, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and snstainnd Matinee. 
~ STADT THE ATRE. —HERR THEODORE WACHTEL | 
and the German a eatatiadt 


ee cusunninanieninnieiiil 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 


FIFTH AVENUE THE ATRE. —EVERY EVENING, 
and Getunday Matinee, oy" 8 original drama ** Divorce.” 











the week, Mr. John E. Owens in the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 








NIBLO'S THEAT" RE—ON MONDAY, MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dundreary. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. —ON MONDAY, 
during the week, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “ Eileen Oge. % 





AND | 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. _oN MOND AY, ENGAGE. 


ment of Mr. Charles Matthews, in combination with the regular company. 





NIGHT, G. L. 


‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.— 


EVERY EVENING: 
Variety Performance. 


Leffingwell in his Great Characters. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—MASTER PIERCY ROSELLE 
in the “ Boy Detective.’ Matinee by J. L. Hail’s Burlesque troupe. 














SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE 8UC- 
ceas of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





‘BILLIARD TA BILE-FOR 1 THE LONG WIN- 
$2 TER EVENINGS. No extra room required. Full sized Cues 
and Balls. Diagram free. 

OSY AND COMFORTABLE HOUSES, WITH SMALL COAL 
Bills—by using Rocbuck'’s Weather Strips. 
RO OEBUCK BROS., No. 58 Fulton St., near Clif. — 
7s QUEEN OF THE TOILET, 2% om. (For te only.) 
L. MAUCK oui 
rio. 


Ww ALSO SAY GO TO B.S. SQUIRE, 104 Pease 8T., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 


10., 
* cheshite, 








OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Sasha, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOL D ECONOMY. 


party should try to curry favor with the working classes 
we can credit, but that it would abandon all the tenets which 
have endeared it to the greatest constituencies of England 
| we never can believe. Communism, although artfully dis- 
| suised, forms the chief basis of this resolution, and Commu- 
nism is opposed, and rightfully so, by all that is true, loyal, 
and intelligent in the British Isles. There are other plans 
recommended which have been favorably discussed in Par- 
| liament, and in many instances have already been put into 
execution. Besides elementary education, there are now 
, schools founded for the diffusion of practical and technical 


Places of public recreation are every year increasing in 
numbers, thanks to the munificence of wealthy patrons and 
the judicious expenditure of municipal funds. The Art 
Muszums of the nation are always thrown open to the pub- 
| lie; but if we may judge by the visitors to the National Gal- 
lery and the British Museum, the workman deems these col- 
lections too esthetic for his taste, and would prefer the per- 
formances of the hippodrome or the arena. A despotic gov- 
ernment might decree such measures, but they are more 
suited to the worst days of the Roman era than for the con- 
servative times in which we live. 

The remaining resolutions are too indefinite to call for 
extended criticism, the more so as we disbelieve even in the 
existence of this projected alliance. The Earl of Derby, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and other influential Tory magnates, 
have already disclaimed the intention of being a party to it, 
and we give them credit for this action. It has been the 
greatest reproach ever yet addressed to these large land- 
owners, that their own dependents and agricultural laborers 
form too large a proportion of the ill-educated pauper 
classes of England. Before they indulge in pleasant roseate 
day dreams of a millennium for the workingmen they would 
do well to put those precepts into action on their own vast 
domains. An experience thus acquired might fit them at 
some future period for the elucidation of a problem that is 
- | attracting the attention of the best statesmen in every coun- 


try, and that is how to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing classes. 





PARTIES IN FRANCE. 

The administration of M. Thiers satisfies neither his own 
friends nor the adherents of a constitutional republic. The 
Chief of the executive power was looked upon as the only 
man in France who with a long political record had exacted 
esteem, if not approval from all parties. He had had the 
courage to protest against the war, but when France was in 
adversity he had loyally defended her; he had no sympathy 
with the men who under the lead of Rochefort and Gambetta 
sought to establish a republic undefined by a constitution , 
the negotiations he had had with M. de Bismarck were con- 





Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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A STRANGE ALLIANCE. 


By telegraph we received’ the dim outlines of a political 
combination, which, if based upon truth, would certainly have 
effected a momentous change in British politics. The alli- 
ance between a council of skilled workmen and the Tory 
party, as represented by some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, is supposed to have been framed with the idea of effect- 
ing certain reforms, which, if brought about, would certainly 


have reflected great credit on the leaders who originated the | ; 


idea. 

The first resolution, as adopted by these representative 
bodies, commends the expediency of removing the workmen 
from the crowded streets of the cities to the surrounding 
country districts, where, in a detached homestead, they may 








lead a pure and healthy existence. This project is certainly 
worthy of great approval, but, like the wish of the Grand 
Henry of France, that every one of his subjects should be in 
a_position to indulge in chicken diet, it is very difficult of 
realization. In the environs of all large towns, the sites that 
command a cheap and speedy transportation to the centres of 
business are held at-a larger price than the workmen can 
afford to pay. Building societies have, it is.true, often 
bought tracts of iand in the suburbs and have planted 
small colonies formed from their members, but the increased 
value of their land, with the rapid growth of the city, has | 
generally led to the transfer of the property into richer 
hands, and the cottages have given place to villa residences 
Then the workman has always a predilection for city life 
and prefers living close to the scene of his labors. The 
second resolution is, however, pregnant with meaning; it 
recommends the sclf government of counties, towns, and 
villages, with the creation of power to acquire and.dispose of 
land for the common good, This article bears on its face 








the falsity of this rumored alliance. That the Conservative 


ducted ably, although he was not able to obtain the retention 
of Alsace and Lorraine, so dear to the French people; his 
accession to power as chief was hailed as the only compro- 
mise possible between the monarchists and the advanced 
Republicans. His own preferences were well known to be 
for the Orleans family, but he acted in good faith in the 
establishment of popular rule, but it is needless to say, to 
those who watch the progress of public events, that his action 
since he became the Executive has not pleased those who 
raised him into power, and that he is daily alienating his 
fastest friends. His chief hold on the people is that he means 
well for his country, but they do not wish press laws to be 
enforced, as they were under Louis Philippe or the Empire 
Indeed, M. Thiers’ administration reminds us in one respect 
of that of the Citizen King; he is not the choice of any large 
portion of the people, but is simply a compromise. With 
the Bonapartists, the Orleanists, the Legitimists, and the Re- 
publicans, each and all clamoring for the adoption of their 
views, no other solution to the difficulty remained. Some 
one must be chosen in whom confidence could be reposed. 
No other man in France is thought to have his weight of 
character, his ability and fairness, and he was accordingly 
selected—the Republicans hoping that in this choice was the 
dawn of a permanent democratic commonwealth, the royal- 
ists and Orleanists that it would lead to the restoration of one 
of these dynasties. The Bonapartists alone were so com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the downfall of their power that 
they were willing to consent to anything that gave them 
time, during which their lost popularity might be regained. 
M. Thiers has acted in a way that displeases each and all 
of these parties. The Orleans princes were elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, but he induced them under strong 
pressure to withdraw from that body; he has incensed the 
Republicans by the moral aid he has given to the Pope, and 
by too stringent an enforcement of the laws regulating the 
press; he has offered no helping hand to the Legitimists, 
whose representative by Right Divine recently called upon 
his faithful subjects to rally round his white standard, decked 
with the Fleur de lys of France; his bearing towards the 


| Commune has alone elicited praise, although the sentences of 


the Courts are in many instances justly condemned. From 
that party he seemingly apprehends no danger in the imme- 


- | diate future, and it will probably take years to regain a tithe 
,| of the strength it displayed some six months since. 


But its 
power will still be felt in the political arena; attempts, crude 
and ill-conceived, will yet be made to overturn the existing 
government in France, and the time may come when in the 
discord of malignant civil strife one of the great political 
parties may appeal and not in vain to the Commune for sup- 
port; such an unholy alliance would lead to a civil war, the 





like of which has not yet been chronicled in the annals of 
the nineteenth century. 

From this concise statement of the parties in Franée it 
will be perceived how difficult it is to form a conjecture how 
the political questions at stake will be even temporarily 
adjusted. The horizon is clouded by growing discontent 
among the laboring classes, and the bourgeoisie in Paris are 
showing themselves inimical to the severe if not parsimonious: 
régime of tie Republic. It is easy to foretell that Thiers will. 
soon, through failing health or waning popularity, be forced: 
to relinquish his powers, but it is impossible with the pre- 


| know ledge, in many departments of art and manufactures. | sent drift of events to form a conjecture as to his successor 
BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING | 


at the helm of French affairs. 


A WINTER RESORT. 


It is a curious anomaly that in this country, rich alike in 
boundless resources, untiring enterprise and magnificent sites, 
it possesses, as yet, no winter resort where the overtaxed 
brain may find relaxation and the invalid may set at defiance 
the rigors of a northern climate. The Americans are not 
intuitively an imitative people ; in everything they undertake 
there is some originality of purpose or design; their cities 
are built on a different plan, their rivers are navigated by 
different steamships, and their railroads are managed on a 
different method than those in general use in other countries ; 
in their amusements alone there is a great similarity to the 
European standard. Balls, receptions, concerts and the 
theatres make up the same round of gaiety here as abroad, 
avd there is also as great a rush to the watering places during 
the season as on the Continent, and yet we have none of 
those winter resorts which afford in Europe so charming a 
variety in the year’s entertainments. There is nevertheless an 
immense mine of wealth to any company that would ‘initiate 
this scheme on a broad and comprehensive scale. There are 
spots on the coasts of Florida and Georgia that could be ren- 
dered as famous places of resort in the United States as 
Brighton, Hastings or Torquay are in England, or Nice and 
Mentone in France. The chief requisite forsuch an undertak- 
ing would be asheltered spot, easily accessible, commanding a 
good sea view and pleasant environs. To ensure its popularity 
on a broad basis it would be necessary to introduce some of 
the attributes of the foreign watering places. Thus a Kursaa) 
or a Casino built in the midst of a plaza, embellished with 
tropical plants and surrounded by villas, on the same prin- 
ciple as Homburg, would be preferable to the erection of 
large hotels for the accommodation of visitors. ‘It would not 
be necessary to introduce public gaming into such a resort to 
provide for the expenditure, as every visitor would willingly 
pay a subscription for the advantages to be derived from this 
institution, the more so as while mingling in all its gaieties he 
could still preserve the quietude of the home circle, if he so 
desired. This makes the charm of such a resort, especially 
if the casino is provided with a good restaurant, excellent 
music and handsome reception rooms, where all the guests of 
the place can meet on terms of friendly equality. 

To men of taste, wealth and refinement, this scheme would 
commend itself at once. Newport from a barren rock on 
the ocean has become under the fostering care of its wealthy 
cottagers the prettiest fringe of brightness and verdure upon 
which the Atlantic billows ever broke their crests; the ad- 
vance in real estate is beyond all precedent; society is repre- 
sented by the most talented and refined of the country, and 
foreigners are struck by its charms and beauties. By a com, 
bined effort of a few such men as have set the seal of fashion 
on Newport a similar resort for the winter months could be 
established, which within a few years would rival in fame the 
most noted pleasure places in Europe. Atthe same time that 
the carrying out of this scheme would ensure a vast influx of 
wealth to the South, the returns on such an investment would 
be beyond precedent, even in this country. 





THE NEW GERMAN COINAGE. 

It is understood that a new German coinage is to be intro- 
duced in the Empire, thus releasing the merchants and tra- 
vellers of that country from the necessity of being as learned 
in currencies as a McCulloch, or as skillful in detecting coun- 
terfeits as a Cisco. This perplexity of thalers and florins, 
kreuzers, groschen and pfennings was due in a great measure 
to the action of the smaller principalities, whose rulers in- 
sisted on the right of mintage in their own dominions, and 
under financial pressure they have almost invariably de- 
based the currency as a ready method of raising revenue. In 
later years Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Hesse 
assimilated their silver coinage so far as to issue two silver 
thaler pieces which formed an equivalent to 314 florins, and 
these pivces formed as good a medium of circulation as was 
to be expected under the circumstances, but it was in the way 
of bank notes and small currency that confusion reigned su- 
preme. The former, as was the case in this country, were 





always at a discount except in the State where they were 
issued, and the latter being in debased alloy could scarcely be 
circulated abroad except at a great depreciation, 

This position of affairs was favorable only to the hotel 
keepers and the money changers, who mulcted the traveller 
to their heart’s content. Some years since, a gentleman 


,| making a tour through Germany changed a Frederic into ten 


thalers, and after six months’ travelling, by the simple fact of 
having invested the decreasing amount in the currency of 
each dominion he passed through, there remained but a few 
cents on his departure from the Fatherland. This state of 





qftairs became unbearable, and from the time of the Monetary 
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Treaty which assured a uniform currency to France, Italy, 
and Switzerland, the introduction of a similar measure into 
Germany became merely a question of time and expediency. 
The present moment appears opportune for such a move- 
ment, the large payment of the war indemnity by France 
forming a basis for its successful introduction into the Em- 
pire. As yet no decision has been arrived at, concerning the 
unit of measure or the standard of value, but it is more than 
probable that the former will be the Prussian thaler, and the 
latter a mixed valuation on the basis of gold and silver. The 
thaler, with a value of about 72 cents, or 3 shillings sterling, 
would be difficult to assimilate to the mintage of France or 
England, but there ‘s no coin now in circulation in Germany 
that enjoys that advantage, and the boldest statesman would 
shrink from such an experiment as changing the entire 
basis of the monetary affairs of an Empire. 

France alone effected such a movement in the throes of a 


_ Yast upheaval, and the first Napoleon was enabled through 


contributions levied by war, to give to his country the most 
comprehensive currency combined with intrinsic worth then 
extant in Europe. Whatever standard may be adopted is of 
no great moment, as both gold and silver are every year 
changing in value, both as a means of interchange and of 
barter, but it is to be hoped that the decimal system will be 
introduced, as it so greatly facilitates financial and comme r- 
cial intercourse of nations. 

This innovation cannot take place without affecting se- 
riously the financial marts uf Europe. The amount of 
bullion required cannot be estimated at once, but the mere 
initiative has almost produced a panic in London, which, as 
the world’s banking house, will have to bear the brunt of the 
movement. There wasa great amount of treasure sent to 
England during the war, and large subscriptions were made 
to the French loans on the cessation of hostilities. That 
England would be called upon for heavy specie payments 
thus became a foregone conclusion, but as money, like 
water, invariably finds its level, it was thought that by rais- 
ing the bank rate, the outflow might be checked, and that the 
large sums shipped to Germany through France would soon 
find their way back to the Bank of England. This illusion 
has been rudely dispelled. Germany not only keeps this 
treasure, but asksfor more. Two hundred millions of dollars 
will probably be required for this measure, for it must be 
remembered that almost all the coins less than the half 
florin are of so base an alloy as to form but a minimum per- 
centage in the value of remintage. It is true that with a federal 
bank on such a basis as that of France or of England, with 
the power of issuing notes that would serve as a legal tender, 
the necessity for so vast an amount of coin might be obviated, 
but in any case we must look for a very sensitive state 
of affairs in England until the momentous experiment has 
not only been successfully inaugurated, but the effect of the 
withdrawal of so much bullion from the world’s marts has 
been counterbalanced by an increased production of the 
precious metals. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


It seems that at last, if we may believe telegraphic reports, 
the open Polar Sea has been found. It has been a favorite 
hypothesis of the scientists of the present day that at the 
extreme north, beyond the limits which have yet been reached 
by travellers and navigators, a vast sea free from ice circled 
the pole, and that if the edge of this ocean could be reached 
with sufficient provisions and a good {vessel the explorer 
might sail directly over that mysterious axle of the earth. Dr. 
Petermann, of Gotha, one of the greatest living geographers, 
announces that a letter has been received from the German 
expedition dispatched to the north, declaring that an open 
Polar Sea was found in the month of September, stretching 
from 42 to 60 degrees east of Greenwich, and to the north- 
ward of 78 degrees of latitude. The extreme point reached 
was 79 degrees north, on the meridian 48 east. The intelli- 
gence of this discovery will be gladly received by many, and 
their thanks extended to the gentlemen who made it. The 
vessel is said to be a small one, and voyaging at the expense 
of the officers. Whether the Gulf stream ends before reach- 
ing this point or not will be an interesting question. 


One of the English papers has lately admitted a large 
amount of letters about living on sixpence a day. Quite a 
number of persons declare that they have so simplified 
matters that one hundred and eighty-three shillings a year 
will cover their wants, exclusive of clothing or shelter. This 
we think they establish fully, but it may be inquired what 
kind of food they have. Oatmeal forms the basis of one, 
cracked wheat of another, and Graham bread another. None 
of the writers, we believe, consider meat necessary, and the 
amount of other articles used, to say the least, is remarkably 
small. One man declares that he lives on sixpence a week. 
He buys some refuse flour from a miller, for which he pays 
fourpence ; this is the staple. Out of it he makes bread, the 
salt, yeast, and other articles costing next to nothing. Occa- 
sionally he purchases a dozen apples (windfalls) from a farmer, 
for which he pays a penny, and then he has apple dumplings. 
Sometimes he buys a pennyworth of lard for a Sunday luxury. 
The editor admits this communication without questioning 
its good faith; but we are afraid he has been imposed upon, 
No one could live in such a way, and the assertion the writer 
makes that he has been following this custom for twenty 
years we think is simply designed to cap the stories of the 
other vegetarians. It is, however, perfectly possible for a 
family anywhere, in America to live at the rate of twenty 





cents a day for each member, with a fair supply of animal 
food, coffee and tea,and by carefully abstaining from the two | 
latter beverages and using no pastry the amount might be re- | 
duced to the sum mentioned by most of those correspondents 


—sixpence aday. No one, however, could do this alone. 
The President having issued a proclamation naming the 
30th of November for Thanksgiving Day, the Governor has 
revoked that portion of his which recommended the observ. 
ance of the 23d of the month. There will consequently be 
no conflict. It would be interesting to study how far the 
new holiday has superseded Christmas—the older one. In 
New England Thanksgiving has been observed ever since 
the first settlement of that section, but its introduction into 
New York is much newer, being, if we mistake not, due to 
Governor De Witt Clinton. It has, however, acquired all the 
howors of a native, and no one celebrates the day with roast 
turkey and cranberries more willingly.than the New Yorker 
It and New Year’s are his especial holidays, but on the former 
all relatives come home, and the festival has much more of a 
family character. 


The approaching session of Parliament will probably be 
less productive than is wished. It is not now in the power of 








ministers and of distinguished members of the opposition 
to do the whole of the talking on both sides ; the minor lights 
wish to be heard, and will be. Many more speeches are made 
addressed to the public now than formerly, in the hope that 
the remarks will be read by the home constituency, and 
amendments and motions without number are offered. The 
grinding committee of American legislatures is unknown in 
the House of Commons, and every bill is and must be de- 
bated, unless it is of such a nature that allare agreed about its 
utility. The ministers are asked to explain, to defend, and to 
account for hundreds of things that in the times of Castle- 
reagh, Peel, or Pitt, would not have been thought within the 
province of the House. There is, besides, a large class of 
measures which invites attention, occasioned by the 
necessities of modern commerce, so widely extended. 
Steamboat and railway law, the regulation of joint stock 
companies, and all the other developments of the civiliza- 
tion of to-day must be studied, and very much depends upon 
making right conclusions. Law reform is very prominent. 
It is impossible for a barrister or attorney to know the whole 
range of the statutes and the decisions expounding them, and 
there is.a strong pressure on Parliament from year to year to 
codify either the whole ora part of these, and without any 
set purpose in this direction much is actually done in chang- 
ing the enactments. All the varied interests of society as 
such must be watched. The marriage of a man with his de- 
ceased wife’s sister has annually taken up much time, and is 
likely to do so in future, as also the disestablishment of the 
church, the founding of schools, secular and otherwise, and 
the government of the Universities. Ireland occupies more 
than a third of each session, and there appears no possibility 
of the proportion being lessened. So it will be seen that the 








place of member of parliament is no sinecure, and that the 
ministry do well to counsel together as to what measures 
shall be introduced at the next session. At the last they did 
not, and over half of their bills failed to get through. Some 
were badly drawn, but the chief trouble appeared to be that 
more measures were introduced than the House had time to 
consider. It is not likely this error will be repeated. 


Many of our readers will hail with delight the announce- 
ment that Punch is to be republished. Although files of it 
may be seen in most well selected libraries begun as far back 
ag 1850, newer collectors have found difficulty in obtaining 
the earlier numbers. Such success as it has had was not 
anticipated at its commencement, and the copies of the first 
years frequently found their way to grocers or other trades- 
men, who used them for the purpose of wrapping up pack- 
ages. In 1861 the demand had become so great for complete 
sets that Bradbury and Evans reissued the periodical from its 
beginning until that time, and the files in this country are 
mostly of this republication. Explanatory keys and notes 
were given in some cases, a feature that greatly enhanced the 
value, especially to Americans or its younger readers, to whom 
the political allusions were unknown. Even this set has be- 
come scarce, and the publishers will shortly attempt a new 
republication, in volumes containing two years each. We 
know that there are many who will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to furnish their library with this encyclopedia 
of the wit and wisdom of the age. No other comic periodi- 
cal has been issued so long, or has so distinguished a roll of 
contributors. 

America is not the only country in which frequent railroad 
accidents occur. According to the Pall Mall Gaeztte there 
were seven accidents on different roads in England within a 
fortnight, but they seem to be lacking in that element which 
alone can give interest to them _in the mind of an American 
—danger. Only two persons were killed, although quite a 
number were wounded and bruised. Here it is thought un- 
necessary to report slight accidents like the most of those 
mentioned above, and but few of them are ever known fifty 
miles from the place of occurrence. The single track system 
is so general here that it is no wonder that collisions occur or 
that lives are lost. Nearly all of the English disasters 
referred to by the journal mentioned above are cases of 
trains or carriages being thrown from the track. Bridges do 
not break there, or locomotives {meet each other at full speed, 


The speech of the Emperor of Germany at the opening of 
Parliament is as usual expressive of his desire to remain at 
peace with the rest of the world. Indeed, the most singular 





thing about the German character is the readiness with which 
all members of that nation disclaim the idea of war. Fighting 
is very repugnant to their feelings; the kingdom of Prussia 
has always been very pacific, and any quarrels it may have 
had have been forced upon it by other nations. It has had 
three wars lately ; in 1864, 1866, and 1870, yet one and all of 
these were occasioned by foreigners, and were only entered 
into by Prussia from sheer necessity. The wars of the last 
century, the dismemberment of Poland, the annexation of 
Silesia, the absorption of smaller states, were forced upon the 
Fredericks. They did not desire these things to be done, or 
at least the modern apologists for them will tell you that they 
did not. This peaceful talk comes with a good grace from a 
country which owes its unity to the sword as much as ever 
the Roman empire did. The Emperor William’s speech was 
well received. Germans have convinced themselves of the 
truth of the assertion that it is giways other nations which 
begin a quarrel with them, and they heard the assertion, bor- 
rowed from Napoleon, “I’Empire, c'est la paix,” with a 
thorough belief in its truth. It was not without reason that 
his majesty,was named “ Tartuffe” by the French. We pre- 
sume the next efforts of German diplomacy, aided by the 
army, will be to acquire seaports. Holland lies invitingly 
near, and her shores afford an abundance of sailors. She can 
remain for a time in a state of semi-independence, similar to 
that of the South German States, while waiting for absorp- 


tion, and is powerless to resist the demands of her great 
neighbor. 
_——— <> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, the well known divine of this 
city, will shortly issue through James R. Osgood and Co., of 
Boston, a volume entitled Home Worship for Every Day ia 
the Year. It contains a religious exercise suitable for each 
day for the whole twelvemonth, and meditations, prayers, 
melodies, and selections from the Bible. It will be sold ex- 
clusively by ageats, Henry A. Brown and Uo. of Boston re- 
presenting the publishers. 





Carlton will soon publish a new setting of Mother Goose's 
Melodies, and also a little book entitled An Antidote to Gates 
Ajar, from the tenth London edition. 

Mr. Nast has won himself so much reputation in the line of 
caricatures of living persons for political purposes that many 
who have not seen his earlier performances have doubted his 
ability to do anything else. They will be greatly surprised 
by turning over the leaves of his Almanac, just published by 
the Harpers. Jn this he gives full scope to his fancy, and it 
is not too much to say that some of the designs will compare 
favorably with anything of the kind known. He adorns 
both poems and prose sketches by his pencil, and the reading 
matter which accompanies the drawings is generally of a 
good quality. 

Monsieur Antoine. By George Sand. Philadel phia: T. 
B. Peterson and Brothers. One of those apoplectic-looking 
paper-covered books which are apt to frighten the reader 
when he first beholds them, but have nevertheless merit 
enough to be read, As our readers know, we are by no means 
admirers of the productions of this lady, but we believe thig 
is as unobjectionable as any. 


The Comprehensive Speaker. By Henry T. Coates. Phila- 
delphia: Porter and Coates. This book comprises some ex- 
cellent extracts from the speeches of the most approved 
orators, and poems and prose from other sources designed to 
perfect a student in the art of elocution., 
title. 


The Diamond on the Hearth. By Marian James, New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. An interesting and en- 
tertaining novel, not of that great power which compels ac- 
knowledgment from every one, but with sufficient merit to 
make its perusal agreeable. 


It deserves its 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Company. Many of these 
sketches are already familiar to the general reader, They 
have been published from time in English periodicals, and 
republished here by the more thoughtful American periodi- 
cals. Some, indeed, have been issued in book form. They 
have the charm which attaches to all of Mr. Froude’s writ- 
ings—the clear, limpid style, the picturesqueness of move- 
ment, and the ease and interest with which they can be 
read. He puts noman asleep. His subjects, too, are un- 
doubtedly great. Whatever interest can attach to anything 
which docs ,not pass} under our individual observation pnd 
taches to these—Calvinism, Progress, and the Condition and 
Prospects of Protestantism, besides others. We hive already 
indicated in these columns our opinion of the address on Cal- 
vinism, and cannot spare space sufficient to make an exhaus- 
tive notice of other papers. In some, his love of paradox 
carries him away. Are we no better off than our ancestors 
because there is a larger permanently poor population? Is 
Protestantism a failure because every man does not lead a 
moral life, and because the Wesleys, Pauls, and Luthers are 
no longer existent? It isidle for one who is not a professed 
historian to give an opinion upon one of the earlier historical 
questions of England; it depends so much upon original 
documents that the knowledge of truth at first hand can be 
had only by those who devote their lives to it. A late his- 
torian in England, Mr. Audley, acknowledges indebtedness 
to the authors of seven hundred volumes. He had read and 


analyzed them, and combined them in a new and valuable 





chronicle; but even he confesses having read very few ori- 
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ginal documents. So, when the question of the guilt or | If they overcome the polygamous practices they will have! narrow gauge. Colonel Seymour argues that if these points 
innocence of Mary Queen of Scots or any similar point is | accomplished quite as much as the country expects of them. | were submitted to tests there could be no doubt of the truth 


ae a a ‘ oo | of his allegations, and he claims that in the absence of tests 
investigatic aluable 8 sed | 6 ; a 

under investigation, no opane & valu able that is not base | WHAT THE INSURANCE CONVENTION BAS DONE. | the advocates of the new gauge rely too much upon theory 
upon personal examination. Has Mr. Froude done this in| Suet the sot Adee }and too little upon an experience which has not yet been 
allcases? Are his writings simply elegant rhetorical essays, | OE Se Ce are | possible. The difference in cost is undoubtedly in favor of 


or are they real history? Some recent critics have subjected | The National Insurance Convention performed at least one | the DAITOW Eauge, but the proportion is overstated, Colonel 
hi © Witiets Wen te, i ad alee | good service for the important interest it represented, in its| Seymour was educated in a broad-gauge school, and is no 
is account of Bishop Hugo to a most damaging criticism, | }renaration of a general Insurance Statute, adapted to all! ready disciple of new theories. His statements show that 
and Mr. Freeman, who has made independent studies of the | parts of the Union. Some such measure as this has long been| much thought, investigation, and legislation have been be- 
earlier part of the history of England, forms other conclu- ponies, The conftieting lows of oy States, selatiog to Pep tae age pe dagee st _— — fan ete of sepattence 
; . ‘ ; 7 i +, | Insurance matters, have produced great confusion and fre- vor nmon gauge o .81-2in. He is posi- 
sions than Mr. Froude on many points, and casts discredit quent contiies. Rival teen have been pitted against|tive in his opinion that the broader gauges offer re rl 
upon him. For these and other reasons we should prefer to | eae) other, until, in the rapid growth of Insurance Companies, | facility for packing and loading freight, and greater economy 
say nothing about those parts of this book which relate to|the difficulties of harmonious action have become almost| in hauling. The question of a common gauge for connecting 
remote times, but will simply call attention to the beauty of por eo rome — pune aon Sate is now to - agg aS poe Pam Phar ae ane 
» say err , submitted to the Legisiature of a ne States, accompanied 3 . : Oa vere origina yullt in short sec- 
= at te cage super = . —— we ay. ae by such representatives of the expediency of united en as| tions. There were some six or seven divisions or separated 
on Kerry has value as showing the condition of Ireland and | cannot fail to produce a decided impression. The vexed | roads between Albany and Buffalo and no end to changes of 
drawing attention to Irish scenery, so generally neglected, ; question of the taxation of foreign companies, the disputed | administration end cars. Hence delays, and increased ex- 
although the account is curiously divided into two parts, and oer pow poten | ] aguenine, ~“~ pw — — to de- | SS —— po gd ome interests 
: NER : osits and securitics ought to be reduced to a uniform sys- siness considerations combined others, until now cars 
these separated by many pages of reading matter. ag and if, as the net result of the proceedings of the Con. loaded in Maine are emptied in Louisiana or California, and 
Joshua|Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon. New York: Harper | vention in this City, such a system can be agreed upon, the | a man in New Jersey may fill a car with his household etlects, 
and Brothers. Several English papers have compared this “ge business poe — and a ogg rnb = sng vend 4 — — — his > sod 
: . imilari will be more manageable than it now is. ne Chicago fire } sola. e ate of continu- 
work to those of Dickens, but we confess we ray tna similarity. | as proved very clearly the intimate relationship of the | ous gauges for the mere sake of avoiding change of cars and 
On the contrary, Mr. Farjeon is a follower of Charles Reade, | States, and it is now evident that regulations intended for| the breaking of bulk. He finds in this, damage and inconve- 
even in the construction of his sentences. He has not that | the good of one will redound to the advantage of all. Chicago,| nience and loss to stockholders. We admits that discrimina- 
vividness which places the author of “ Very Hard Cash” New York, Hartford, Boston, and other great centres, have | tion would be made against roads of nominal gauge, and that 
the most remarkable writers of the age, and his con- | been suddenly involved in a eommon disaster. Had the} such a gauge upon the Texas Pacific might not win the con- 
among th bs ae : | States which these cities represent been united in one general | fidence of capitalists or attract freighting and passenger in- 
2! struction of the plot is marked by none of the skill which system of Insurance Laws, hedged about with suitable restric- | terests. On the whole, Colonel Seymour's argument is a 
Mr. Reade possesses, but he has much pathos, a fair sense of | tions and regulations, the results of a great calamity would | strong one, and will tend to settle public opinion on a subject 
humor, and a good command of clear English. unquestionably have been less severe ; fewer companies would | now attracting much notice, and which has been zealously 
; * have become bankrupt, and a greater number of insurers| urged as the herald of a new day in railway construction, and 
History of Louis Philippe. By John 8. C. Abbott. New 


would have received adequate returns for their investments.| the means of a newer and grander development of the 
York: Harper and Brothers. ‘The marked part his father | Incidentally, the question of exchanging certiticates as to the | country. 


played in the Revolution of 1791 drew attention to Louis solvency of Insurance Companies, ia lieu of requiring special 
Philippe when yet a boy, and his subsequent wanderings, deposits and special returns, was also suggested by the Con- 


: . “ oa vention as worthy of the consideration of State legislatures. mn es 
during’ which he taught school in Switzerland and visited | This proposition would naturally form a part of any general From the Sun. 


Scandinavia and America, have almost the interest of a| system which might be adopted. The period for the opening| The difficulty of assembling a jury in any case which is at 
novel. Certainly few crowned heads have ever had such ex- of the Legislatures is approaching, and it may be hoped that} all noted has now reached to a point which is almost intoler- 

“ he did before hi cession, if we may except the the subjects which have been so clearly presented by the In-j able. Whenever any crime of more than usual magnitude 
_ nice dengan nage; taper schenetegee ate eng: fi I surance Convention, will receive the attention they deserve. | has been committed, it is difficult to find one man out of ten 
present exile of Chiselhurst. “One man in his life plays who has not read something of it in the newspapers and 
many parts,” and the seasoning imparted by adversity was not 








CONVOKING JURIES. 





RITUALIEM. formed some opinion or other on what he has read. At pre- 
wanting in his character. Mr. Abbott gives a truthful and From the World. sent this is held wholly to disqualify him from taking his 


accurate account of his life, but without many prepossessions seat in the box, and it may safely be said that nine men out 
’ 


. ? The pastoral letter from the Tlouse of Bishops which was| of ten take advantage of this state of the law to avoid the 
see A : . . 1 eng mo - athe 
in his favor, especially in anything he did or said adverse to | yead in the late convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church | loss and the inconvenience attendant upon serving on 
- : esc : A fog. sorte. nog tans Maiaaae I g 
the Napoleons. The story of his taking the throne after | iseminently wise and temperate in tone. Itis mainly occupied | juries. The law consequently ought to be amended on this 
more refusals than Casar used when the same dignity was | With the subject of ritualism, and while it admits that it isin | subject. Instead of being asked whether they have formed 
ficred him is in the ie cont d to that of the most the main a question of taste, temperament, and constitution,| any opinion, they ought to be asked whether they have 
Sa = the main contorme oa it firmly rebukes the attempt to express by ritual, in ques-| formed any opinion which would prevent them from deliv- 
trustworthy French historians. When the circumstances of | jjonable and dangerous ways, doctrines which are not recog-| ering an unbiased verdict on the evidence laid before them. 
the case are considered, it can not be perceived how the Duke | nised by the church. Among these dangerous doctrines which | All prior information they may have obtained on the subject 
of Orleans could have done differently. No loyalty to a ritualism is currently believed to favor are the Roman Catho-| should be discarded as nothing; and if they persist in stating 
- it tl ifi f th ae to teenie lic theory of the sacrifice of the mass, the substitu-| that they are then still incapable of arriving at an impartial 
king will permit the sacrifice of the country to that idea, as | ti, of obligatory confession and absolution in place of the! conclusion, they should be ordered to be in attendance in 
our own Revolution of 1688 proves. Sorrera d confession and ey yt ee sage all ey each lay during ago time the trial lasts, so that 
ills , r Scribner and | Protestant churches practically favor, and the worship of the | they may thus gain nothing by their pretended incapacity. 
= Mr. Bagerd Taylor will chestly —— -" count . Virgin Mary. The Bishops speak plainly, forcibly, and yet} The same course might also be observed with those tender- 
Co, the preparation ie panos wren = travel and ad-| Kindly in opposition tothese encroachments upon the faith as| hearted gentlemen who attempt to evade service by profess- 
venture. The first volume will treat of the Japanese. held by the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the pastoral | ing their aversion to capital punishment. If ordered to at- 
alent: AY her has » fine sketches letter, taken in connection with the resolution upon the sub-| tend the court throughout the whole session, they would 
Appleton’s Journal for Novem ber has some fine sketche oat ject of ecclesiastical vestments and ritualistic novelties passed | possibly be a little less humane and more disposed to dis- 
the scenery around Canandaigua Lake, and is replete with 


é . “ : “| by the convention, places the church as a body firmly and| charge the duty which they owe the State as citizens.’ 
good reading. Its reproduction of foreign intelligence is | decidedly in opposition to “ ritualism” so far as that peculiar 








admirable. phase of religious dissipation is liable to run into dangerous COUNTRY AND CITY GROWTH. 
: <a , tas a. | excess. i : : ‘ 
» Lippincott’s Magazine has an entertaining but altogether in-| “Nevertheless it would be a mistake to suppose that “ ritua- From the Commercial Advertiser. 


accurate sketch of English manners; the best account of the | lism” is or can be crushed out by any action which a conven- 


International that we have yet had; and some interesting - a pnd = : big = anny gone bes in ht tad woe of the public land of the United States, and to the 

a nie Mein 4 State. The | the strictest canon defining the forms of worship could be} gradual encroachment of private or corporation ownership. 

reminiscences of by gous days in ened 7 mee . “ evaded. Nothing but the establishment of an ecclesiastical | The subject is so vast that it is with difficulty understood by 

opening paper Is & continuation of the series about the Alps, | detective police, with orders to measure all vestments and| people generally, though orators who declaim against mon- 

by Mr. Whymper. It is excellent, as usual. by for every a we pre genuilexion, and at pen agpren strous land-grabs and gigantic monopolies are always listened 
pe ‘ 4 . —_ of the severest spiritual penalties upon every wilful or acci-| to with attention and respect. It is felt that a great wron 

The Aldine \oses none of its _ repenain Its "es . dental violation of the prescribed ritual, would avail to defeat! exists somewhere, even if its details are not somasiemied 

most excellent, and its literary matter good. Mr. R. H./inose who are determined to add to and to ornament it.| Immense as is the area of the United Statcs, it will not require 

Stoddard will act as editor after the first of January. Unless Pe ? pera ma Ber —— ne pom many more great grants to wrest the whole of it from the 

a i i * : fae structed after an authorized model it can be easily transformed | public and to leave the Government landless except in the 

Van Nostrand's Eclectic Magazine has its pages pathos full | into a ritualistic altar. It is idle to prescribe the exact length | reservations for which it has paid or which have en ceded 

of information valuable to the engineer and man of science. of vestments, so long as the ritualistic clergyman is not of an|to it. The majority of land granted to soldiers has fallen 

It is always well selected. invariable length; for the gown which reaches but a little|into the hands of speculators, while that ceded to railway 
a below the knees of the nad ws ven —— becomes | corporations has in most cases been used as a means of de- 

pan »tKe a tat . , a flowing robe when donned by the short an. astute ritualist. | veloping the part of the country through which the 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. Even in regard to candles there is room for the exercise of an! road is constructed. Whatever Speculation may have 

a ingenuity that can turn the weak eyes of the clergyman into| tainted these grants, the grantees can at least show actual de- 

AMERICA. an occasion for lighting the altar to an unauthorized extent, | velopment and growth as the result of their efforts. The real 

while the bold example of the ritualistic sexton of a suburban | interest of the railway is to dispose of its land to settlers, and 

THE MORMON SITUATION. congregation who is reported to have protested against the} these increase its business and pave the way for permanent 


evangelical views of the rector by judiciously sprinkling in-| and growing traflic. There should, however, be a limit to 
cense upon the furnace fire, is fruitful as a stimulant to| these grants, and Mr. Boutwell, in calling attention to this 
The Mormons, as already mentioned in our columns, have | ritualistic sextons, organists, and wardens to imitate his 


There are frequent spasms of alarm in reference to the dis- 








From the Star. 


, ga subject, is doing a great public service. Hereafter the people 
indicated a disposition to resist, and one of them, an Elder, | defiantly devotional spirit. will look more closely into the conduct and motives of legis- 
named Cannon, has expressed their resolution to burn down —_— lators in disposing of the public domain. There is a real 
their city sooner than submit. The rumors on both heads are BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE. and visible limit to land, for the sea places meets and bounds 
perhaps exaggerated ; but there is nothing incredible, or that : es sie aan to it, which cannot be passed. In our own country the ques- 
is not to be expected from men who, in following out the im- From the Commercial Advertiser. 























. tion has less practical interest than in older countries. Here 
pulses of their own blind fanaticism, are imbued with the opi-| We have often heretofore called attention to the narrow-| the whole population of the Union might be placed in Texas, 
nion that they are acting the part of martyrs. Persecution, | gauge railways, commonly known as the Festiniog or Welsh | with a crowd to the square mile no greater than in Massa- 
as they term it, invariably inflames such fanatics, and they are | gauge. These roads, which are constructed ona gauge of 3ft.| chusetts, and this latter commonwealth, or Rhode Island, with 
ready to welcome all hostile measures—even death itsclf— | Gin. or less, have attracted some attention, from the claimed | its compact population, has long stretches of forest and un- 
in such a cause, believing that, if they fail, it is but a passport | advaatages for certain purposes over other roads, and for) occupied land, and immense areas of cultivated fields. It is 
to heaven and eternal honor. We are not inclined, indced, | their presumed usefulness in hilly countries, and in regions; only by the frequency of cities and villages that the popiula- 
to think that they will carry their threats into execution, and | which are sparsely populated or where they might be used as! tion aggregates more to the square mile than in some of the 
either burn the splendid city they have raised, or destroy the | feeders for other lines. Engineers have spent much time and! Western States. While in the new States land is often 
vast wealth they have accumulated, for the purpose of again | ink in arguing their merits and demerits. There is a wide di- | massed in a limited ownership, a similar process is going on 
going into the desert, the more especially as such upfrequented | vergence of opinion, the latest illustration of which we sce | at the East. The Census returns exhibit a building up of the 
tracks are no jonger to be found, and Brigham, With most of | in a report now before us. The Engineer of the Texas Paci-| towns at the expense of the rural districts. The number of 
his Elders, are too old for again encountering such labors. | fic Railroad, General G. P. {Buell, reported in favor of the} farmers decreases, and farms grow in size. Improved modes 
But it might be well for the President to put an end to the | 8ft. 6in. gauge for that road, and the report was submitted by | of culture, the use of machinery, the devotion of larger areas 
possibility of such extremities by issuing an amnesty, con-| Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, the President, to Colonel Silas Sey- to aspecialty, the change from tillage to stock raising, all 
doning all the past offences, as most of them were committed | mour, formerly State Engineer, Engineer of the Erie, tend to consolidate farms and to lessen the number of rural 
before the Mormon territory was reduced to United States | Railroad, and Consulting Engineer of the Union Pacific. | proprietors. This same course has marked the history of 
sway, but announcing his inflexible intention of rigidly |Colonel Seymour reviews the narrow gauge theory at! England, though the causes were different. During many 
punishing any that may be committed for the future. length, and expresses his decided non-concurrence with the! ages the ‘ands and their inhabitants were in the ownership of 
We regard the arrest of several of the Mormons, on acharge | views of General Buell. He denies that the construction of ,a few persons. Local wars and the arbitrary decrees of mon- 
of murder committed some twelve years ago, as exhibiting | the road-bed, the cost and laying of the rails, and the cost of archs changed the possession or quieted titles. Now another 
something very like persecution, especially as the indictments | superstructure will save the per centage claimed for it. He! change is taking place. It has been said that a hundred and 
have been found upon the unsupported testimony of one man | denies that a speed of from thirty-five to forty-five miles per| fifty men owned half of the soil of England, and undue im- 
who bears a disreputable character. Unless the Government i 


: i hour can be attained, or that the rolling stock will be so| portance has been laid on the assumed fact that the whole 
authorities want to excite sympathy in favor of the poly-| much cheaper as it is asserted it will be. 


| ‘or ¢ 1 \ t The question of | land was owned by thirty thousand persons. Earl Derby 
gumists and weaken the cause of right and justice, they had| the saving of dead weight he discusses at great length; and | 
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f thinks this number may be increased tenfold, and in the lat : 
better let these old cases alone and deal with the present, | pronounces it the weakest argument advanced in favor of the | Social Science Congress a President of one of the sectio 
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THE ALBION. 








put the number of those directly interested in the land at twice | clared they had a right to demand. But Sir John Pakington, 


or thrice the estimate made by Derby. At the same time it | 


was remarked that great estates were being broken up all the | partments of the public service have at all times come alike | here. 


time, and small properties were rapidly increasing. This is) 
also the experience of our Southern States, and it is happening | 
all the time in every city and village of the lend, where large | 
purchases and additions are sold out in small lots to whatever | 
buyers may offer. The change now in progress in Great Britain 

will in time be w rought out here ; the peril of large landed pro- 

prietorship will be avoided,and those who wish to own a littie of | 
the soil will be gratified. Connected with this subject is the | 
question of cheap and easy transportation so that business | 
men and mechanics may live one or two score of miles from | 
the scene of their labors and find facilities for the journey | 
between, both inexpensive and tempting. When this is done | 
the country for many miles around a central point will be one | 
broadly extended village, crowded with comfortable houses 

and an industrious and virtuous population. 





RESULTS OF THE INSURANCE CONVENTION. 
From the New York World. 


The proceedings of the National Insurance Convention in 
this city, which have just closed, probably attracted very little 
attention except from those specially interested in the sub- 
ject. It was, nevertheless, a session of unusual interest, and 
the matters discussed very closely concern a large class of 
citizens. One of the most important objects to be gained, and 
one therefore which occupied a good share of attention, is 
uniformity in the administration of the affairs of companies in 
different States, and in the laws which affect them. That 
want of liberality which leads to discrimination in many 
States against corporations formed in other States is altogether 
bad. Encouragement should be given to a wholesome com- 
petition from whatever quarter. The regulations controlling 
insurance companies in the different States now vary greatly, 
and there is no hope that uniformity will be reached by the 
independent action of forty legislatures. Therefore it was a 
good move on the part of the delegates to the national con- 
vention to have a general law drafted to be presented for ac- 
ceptance in the various States. There is reason to fear many 
practical difficulties in inducing so many legislative bodies in 
different parts of the Union to accept the statute framed by 
a committee in New York. Yet it is to be hoped that some 
law uniform in its main features will be agreed upon in the 
States, and this draft may at least form a basis. A uniform 
taxation of the receipts of the companies is also desirable, 
and 114g per cent. was recommended by the convention. 
Another matter in which the companies of different States 
have differed a good deal has been the estimate of mortality 
used in the valuation of lives. The convention endeavored 
to remedy all difficulties arising from this source by making a 
new table founded on the experience of American com- 
panies, and recommending its general adoption. This mat- 
ter of uniformity and the prevalence of general good-will and 
fair treatment of the corporations of the several States in the 
other States is one of vital importance to the prosperity and 
usefulness of insurance companies, and it is to be hoped that 
the several legislatures this winter will with one consent take 
up the subject and dispose of it in the wisest manner. The 
general responsibilites of the companies also should be as 
clearly defined as possible in every State, and an enlightened 
and effective system of supervision established. 





OUR ROYAL GUEST. 
From the New York Tribune. 


There is more ground for hope that the Grand Duke Alexis 
will be received with good sense and good breeding, when his 
reception is left to the care of private individuals instead of 
to politicians; but it may not be amiss to hint that most likely 
the object of our visitor in undertaking the long and perilous 
journey was to see American: habits and manners as they are, 
and not any hastily conceived tawdry imitation of the cere- 
monial or splendors of foreign courts. The higher the class 
of society, the more simple and unaffected are the manners: 
there need be no mistake in our welcome of His Royal High- 
ness, therefore, if the gentlemen who have him in charge do 
not attempt too much, and can forget that he is the heir of 
the Russias, and they men intrade. Gaping crowds, pomp, 
and servile homage are joys which he has tasted to satiety, 
and will be quite willing to leave behind him. If he coun 
meet from his hosts the cordial, quiet, intelligent courtesy 
which they would accord toa guest of their own rank, we 
venture to say that his remembrance of them and of his visit 
would be pleasanter and more appreciative. At present 
some of the plans devised to do him honor appear to us 
rather crude in their conceptions of the habits of princes of 
the blood. We doubt whether kings and queens carry their 
national flags to bed with them any oftener than they use 
their crowns for nightcaps. Ladies, too, in Europe and this 
country are not accustomed to rush to depots or barges to 
welcome men who arecoming to visit them. The Grand 
Duke is not yet familiar with the prominent place in public 
affairs taken by the American women, and doubtless would 
expect and be better pleased to meet his fair entertainers in 
their own drawing-rooms, where hecame to seek them, rather 
than on the bow of the boats in the bay, agog with expecta- 
tion. It is needless to hope that he will escape the swarm of 
Jenkinses who will buzz about him in doors and out, at his 
meals and in his bed, like the nauseous flies of Egypt about 
the unhappy Pharaoh. The Blathersktte will give us as ac- 
curate an account of the number of his shirts and socks as it 
did of the Prince of Wales. But let the gentlemen who have 
him in charge at least make him perceive that there is a 
modicum of good sense and good breeding in the country. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The English papers attach no importance to recent state- 
ments of alliances between some half dozen peers and cer- 
tain leaders of the working classes. The Times says: 


There scems a settled idea in certain quarters that Mr. 
Disraeli must be always plotting something mysterious. Amid 
the agricultural and horticultural charms of Hughenden he 
maintains the silence of a political Sphinx, oe with the 
Asiatic wave of the hand immortalized in his novels, he 
throws his magic spells over Peers and Trade Unionists, com- 
pelling the Marquis of Lorne and Mr. George Potter to join 
hands in a charmed circle and paralyze Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberals. Sir John Pakington, it is true, seems to have 
been overpowered by some such mysterious influence, for the 
seven resolutions purport to insure the Working Classes these 
paradisaical homesteads, perfect sclf-government, regular 
work, free instruction, cheap food, pleasant amusements, and 
comfortable locomotion which Sir John the other day de- 


we know, is always serious, sanguine, and versatile. All de- 
to him, and we have no doubt he would take office to-mor- 
row under a pledge to make everybody happy. Lord John 
Manners, again, has placed on record his readiness to sacrifice 
laws, learning, and commerce, provided he could save our 
“old nobility.”. But we may reasonably ask for some more 
definite information before we fully believe that such men as 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have pledged themselves to 
propose to Parliament this very extraordinary programme. 


The Daily News remarks : 


The disclaimer which Lord Salisbury lately addressed to us 
is repeated by Sir Stafford Northcote, in his owa name, and 
in that of the other members of either House of Parliament 
who were reported to have signed the seven resolutions which 
have now acquired notoriety. For oarselves the programme 
of the new social movement‘ and the adhesions which & was 
said to have received appeared to us on reading them so in- 
credible that we did not in the first instance deem it necessary 
to take any notice of the matter. It was not until the docu- 
ment and the names had Leen published in the Manchester 
Guardian and Seotsman, and republished in the Globe, the 
Echo, and the Daily Telegraph, without eliciting contradiction 
or correction from any of the gentlemen mentioned, that we 
deemed it necessary to investigate the matter. The state- 
ment which we printed on Friday was derived from one of 
the signers of the resolutions on behalf the Council of 
Skilled Workmen, and represents accurately his own impres- 
sion, and, as we thought, knowledge of what had taken place. 
Lord Salisbury’s contradiction followed promptly on our 
statement, and this was the first word of disclaimer that 
reached the public. By what means the members of the 
Workmen’s Council were led to believe that his signature and 
those of other members of either House had been attached 
to the seven resolutions, is a point which needs to be cleared 
up. With the exception of this extraordinary misunder- 


directly questioned by Lord Salisbury or Sir Staflord North- 
cote, though the fact that such a mistake can have been made 
renders it possible that there may have been other misappre- 
hensions scarcely less important. 


And the Standard believes : 


It is this growing similarity of sentiment, this approxima- 
tion of view between Conservative thinkers and the more 


very decided and useful results. Once let the leaders of the 
wage-receiving portion of the community acknowledge with- 


laissez-aller system which is the eldest child of Whiggism, and 
ticians. 


light. We can only once more affirm that there is nota single 


the time of sterile political agitation has gone by; if passion- 
ate pilgrimages are at last out of fashion; if orators bent 
upon dividing the nation into conflicting classes have had 
their day; if the Crown is once more to be respected, and the 
House of Lords to be treated with ordinary consideration ; 
if, in a word, we are able to be in earnest, and the ghost of 
charlatanism is to be laid for ever—then, indeed, may we 
hope that peers and gentlemen will combine, not in vain, 
with the sons of toil to make us once more a united people. 
We, for our part, shall care little to ask whose thunder it is, 
provided the demons of poverty and discontent be slain by 
its bolts, though of course we should not be sorry to see 
honest men come by their own. 


The Newcastle engineers’ strike is discussed fully. The 


Times remarks: 


the losses and hostilities of the last five months ought never 
to have occurred. The first broad fact in the case is, that the 
condition of the trade was such as to entitle the men, if not 
to their original demand, at any rate to its equivalent in 
another shape. For once it was not disputed that the condi- 
tion of the trade justified the application of the men for bet- 
ter terms; but they selected a mode of payment which, 
though it was perfectly within their competence to prefer, 
was reasonably obnoxious to their employers, and they held 
their first position, to all appearance, so stiffly as to suggest a 
corresponding rigor on the part of their antagonists. That 
this attitude was less inflexible than it seemed Mr. Burnett 
has since told us, but he told us only when the mischief was 
done. 
errors; but there is one question which may, perhaps, still be 
asked. As the men on the Ist of May last were certainly re- 
ceiving less than their due share of trade profits, might not 
all this trouble and loss have been escaped if the employers 
had volunteered an increase of wages without waiting for 
any application at all? 


The Advertiser says: 


least on paper, gained the point that their industry shall not 
be stopped, or rendered unprofitable, for want of hands to 
work their machinery for a full remunerative day. And this 
is another point of view from which we may see that an in- 
crease of wages is really at the bottom of the dispute. Assume, 
for argument sake, however, that this is not so, and that the 
men object to work overtime, and have set their hearts upon 
adaily hour of leisure to improve their minds, or to enjoy 
sweet rest and quiet in the bosom of their families—as we 
have been go pathetically wld is the case. What guarantee 
is there that they will not at some future day refuse to work 
overtime? Besides, the precise meaning of this part of the 
agreement is not very clear. Are the same men who have 
worked the regular day to work overtime in the evening, or 
may they not procure substitutes or proxies among their un- 
employed friends? As the matter stands, the net results is 
that, in the long run, a larger amount of money, in the shape 
of wages, will pass from the masters as a body, to the men as 
a body. 


The Standard observes : 

The leaders of the Nine Hours Movement disavow, we are 
told, the ulterior objects attributed to them. They are eager 
to be on amicable terms with their employers, and care not 
for aught else but the diminution of time. All well and good. 





They have, as on many occasions we have — out, ba- 
haved admirably, and, while they held aloof from the more 


standing, no part of the statement we have published is 


out any ambiguity the inherent and inalienable right of pro-| of Paris since the beginning of June. 
perty, they will find every man who deserves the name of | will take the trouble to go over Paris will be appalled at the 
Conservative ready to condemn as loudly as themselves the extent of misery and ruin that has been caused. 


which has been adopted by the majority of the Radical poli- 
We purposely abstain from again canvassing in de- 
tail the seven resolutions which have prematurely seen the | (o Belleville, ruin and destruction stare the traveller in the 


one of them which might not be construed in a sense in no 
degree violating the principles familiar to Conservatives. If|cxample, where there was some of the hottest fighting, 


| desperat. of their abettors, nothing will occur to destroy the 


good opinion which fills the public mind. But we stop short 
The uncertainty about overtime is one of the great 
drawbacks! to a permanent settlement. They may eagerly 
accept terms which for a few months leave them in the 
hands of their masters; but it is certain that before the end 
of the specitied time a movement against overtime will be 
set agoing. The trade unions are determined to abolish a 
| system which prevents more workmen from being employed, 

jand they will not rest satisfied with, or really acquiesce in, 

| the temporary recognition of it at Newcastle. The men can- 

| not speak with authority and finality on this point. 

| The Saturday Review, remarks about Paris : 

| There can be no doubt that Paris is in a very distressed 

and uncomfortable state. The ruin caused by the civil war 

can only be appreciated by those who have seen the awful 

destruction caused by the Commune and its victors. The‘ 
German siege did, perhaps, less harm than could have been 

supposed. Outside the enceinte there was, indeed, a vast de- 

struction of propesty. The villuges on the Marne, where 
fierce contests took place, are full of shattered house , and 
nowhere is there so terrible and complete a scene of ruin as 
at St. Cloud. But, except that on the western side of the 
enceinte there was a wholesale clearing of houses and trees 
for military purposes, and that the houses in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Point du Jour and inthe ine of the 
south-western forts have been rudely handled by German 
shells, the me was scarcely hurt by the foreign enemy; and 
although no doubt many women and children and invalids 
died, or were seriously weakened by the privations of the 
siege, the able-bodied population certainly did not suffer from 
this cause, and many persons candidly avow that their health 
was even improved by what they went through. But the 
traces of the destruction caused by the Communal war are 
astonishing, both from their magnitude and the space over 
which they extend. It so happens that the parts of Paris 
most favored by visitors who go there for pleasure are not 
seriously injured. During the rigor of last winter the Pari- 
sians had the fortitude not to cut down for firewood the trees 
most necessary to preserve the beauty of the city; and the 
line of attack and defence when the Versailles troops entered 
Paris did not pass along the principal boulevards. Not a 
single hotel, cafe, or restaurant Known to wealthy visitors has 
been touched. ‘Those who go to Paris for pleasure can there- 
fore still enjoy themselves, There is as much good cooking 
and good wine in Paris as there ever was. The efforts, too, 
of the authorities to restore order and decency in the streets 


deeply searching of workingmen reformers, that has brought | and public places have been unremitting, and the rapidity 
them into communication, and may not unlikely lead to some | and efficiency with which the traces of the barricades, the 


obstructions in the streets, and the rubbish have been removed 
are most creditable to those who have had the management 
But the visitor who 


From 
Neuilly to the Are de Triomphe, from the Point du Jour to 
the station at Auteuil, in the Faubourg St. Germain, at both 
the extreme ends of the Rue de Rivoli, and from the Bastile 


face. Great energy has undoubtedly been shown in rebuild- 
ing and repairing here and there. In the Rue de Turbigo, for 


scarcely any traces of the contest can now be seen. But, on 
the whole, the destruction of private houses, apart from that 
of the public buildings fired by the Communists, has been of 
such a character that nothing has been as yet done, or could 
have been done, to make the damage good. 


The Pall Mall Gazette thus speaks of permissive prohibi- 
tion : 

We must to all appearance make up our minds to fight tlie 
question out. The notion that any bill which deals eflectively 
with public houses must be a licensing bill and not a mere 
regulation bill has taken such hold of the public mind, and 
the question of licensing formed so prominent a feature in the 
measure of last year, that there is little hope of a less com- 
prehensive order of legislation being either proposed or ac- 
cepted. In itself this prospect would not be discouraging. 


It is an unwelcome, but it is an irresistible, reflection that | Though there are other things which need reform more than 


the licensing system, it is certainly far from perfect; and if 
the subject were likely to be discussed in a reasonable spirit, 
and with no exaggerated noticns of what legislation can do 
in the matter, there would be no difficulty in introducing 
some substantial if not striking improvements. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the most energetic reformers are all pledged 
to the doctrine of prohibition. The object is not to regulate 
public-houses, but to shutthem up. By a strange perversion of 
words this direct interference with liberty threatens to become 
a distinctive note of certain type of Liberalism. Acceptance 
of the “Permissive Bill”—of a bill, that is, which gives 
power to the majority of ratepayers, either by themselves or 
by their representatives, to determine how many public-houses 


Both sides, however, have now paid dearly for their | there shall be in each parish, or whether there shall be any at 


all—is more and more presented to Liberal candidates at 
elections as the indispensable conditions of their receiving the 
united support of the Liberal party in the constituency. In this 
form the principle of prohibition receives a support which 
would never have been given to it ina more consistent and 
straightforward shape. An Act of Parliament which estab- 
lishes the Maine Liquor Law throughout the country would 
be a highly unpopular measure with many of those who are 


The masters have so far succeeded that they have, at|strenuous advocates of an Act enabling the ratepayers to 


establish the Maine Liquor Law in each parish. Lezislation 
of the former kind they would cai! tyrannical: legislation of 
the latter kind they regard as strictly constitutional. As one 
of their recent prophets phrases it, “The Englishman who is 
jealous of hig personal liberties will do for himself what he 
will vigorously resist if others attempt to do it for him.” 
Surely this is the very apotheosis of local self government, 
Parliament may err, but the ratepayers are infallible. Par- 
liament may trespass upon the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, but the ratepayers can do no wrong. If the Legislature 
(says the same writer) were to attempt to close public-houses, 
it would be said that it was treating working men as children, 
and making one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
“Transfer the determining power to the people themselves, 
and any such agitation becomes impossible.” Why? The 
character of legislation is not changed by « change in the 
persons who legislate. If public-houses are abolished on the 
ground that a working man is and must remain unequal to 
resist the temptation to get drunk in them, that working man 
is treated as a chi'd, no matter what the authority is which so 
treats him. If a wholecommunity of drunkards determined 
by aunanimous vote that no intoxicating liquor should be 
sold within the limits over which they had control, the 

would be treating themselves as children. 1t might, in this 
imaginary case, be the —_ thing for them to do, just as it 
might be right for a child to ask to have a dish of fiuit put 
out of his reach, supposing him to know that if it remained 
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in sight the temptation to pilfer some of it would become 
irresistible. But the nature of the expedient is not changed 
by its being resorted to at the instance of the child, and not 
of his parents. So if public-houses are closed while club- 
houses remain open, there will be one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, whether the authors of the latter are 
themselves poor orrich. The mere superficial odium of such 
legislation may be less when it is the work of the poor them- 
ouven, but the solid objections which lie against the perpe- 
tuation of such distinctions are not removed. 


The Bullionist does not think well of Bismarck. It says: 


Germany has embodied the principles of Bismarck’s policy 
in three words—Blut und Hisen. To these must be hence- 
forth added another—‘* Gold.” For the Prussian statesman 
finds it essential to his objects to add “ gold” to his armory, 
and we may % upon it that he well knows its value, and 
means to use it. Hitherto this weapon has been — at 
Berlin, although luckily for Prince Bismarck and his Im- 

rial master, the strain upon the resources of their country 
ee not been sufficiently prolonged, in either of the two 
great wars of 1866 and 1570, to make the want a canger. To 
anyone who has watched attentively the course of Prussian 
politics during the last ten or fifteen years, since Bismarck 
acquired his permanent ascendancy at Berlin, it will have 
been obvious that the great difficulty of the Prussian Chan- 
cellor has always been money. Questions of privilege, of 
constitutional principle, of military service, or relations with 
foreign powers, were seldom or never discussed by more than 
asmall minority of the Deputies at Berlin. But ways and 
means were always a dangerous topic. Whatever touched 
the Prussian pocket went straight to the Prussian heart ; and 
every device that parliamentary practice could suggest, every 
argument that fervid oratory or careful reasoning could bring 
to bear, was employed to defeat his -constant calls for fresh 
military expenditure. In truth, it was only by a succession 
of little coups d’ etat that he continued year after year to 
carry his financial schemes, and on more than one occasion it 
was only the firmness of General Von Roon, and the resolute 
support of the King, that saved his budget and sustained his 

policy. Events have vindicated the wisdom of both. But 
en oe is not the man to trust to the grateful memories or 
the prudent foresight of a popular assembly. He is deter- 
mined to be independent of a popular vote, and above the 
necessity of screwing the taxpayer. So he will make the 
past war not only pay its own expenses, but also provide for 
the contingencies of the next. He will have neither loan 
nor levy, but a strong-box at the Treasury, to meet the first 
emergency that may arise. And France will have the mel- 
ancholy satisfaction of knowing that some of the millions ex- 
torted trom her will not fructify on German soil, Lut will re- 
main hoarde@ by the conqueror, to be called into play against 
her on the day when she shall once more appeal to the stern 
arbitrament of war. 





The Spectator thus speaks of checks upon municipal 
frauds : 


There is no scheme by which a corrupt populace can be 
made to return to pure representatives, and there never will 
be one, so that if the respectables of New York have no 
power to purify the electorate, say by the disfranchisement 
of all electors not born Americans, or by attracting the Catho- 
-ic clergy finally to their side, they must just choose between 
aresort to force, endurance of the oppression, or emigration ; 
but they may, perhaps, by reducing the power of these repre- 
sentatives reduce the dimensions of the evil. It is clear that 
fraud could not have been carried to such a height in New 
York except for the secrecy with which the financial attairs 
of the city are conducted. Supposing the respectables able 
to seize the helm even for one year, we do not see what pre- 
vents their introducing into the council the principle of pub- 
licity, making it an absolute rule that no money can be ex- 
pended in excess of the sum appropriated to each depart- 
ment without a previous debate and vote taken in public, 
and officially published to the citizens. This is the course 
adopted in Kugland, and although it does not entirely puta 
stop to contract rubberies—nothing can stop that except 
honesty in the representative body—it does tend to limit their 
umount, and to fix the responsibility on individuals. It would 
not, under such a system, be impossible to give the contract 
for furnishing the Court-House as a reward for political help, 
but it would be impossible to run up the bill for carpets, cur- 
tains, gas-fittings, desks, and chairs in one public building to 
the astounding sum of $1,575,000. Swindling would have to 
be more artistic, and as artistic swindling requires brains, 
successful swindlers would be very hard to find. This plan, 
however, is at best but a palliative, and of a remedy at once 
peaceful and complete we, like many experienced New 
Yorkers, have little if any hope. With voters who do not 
pay taxes disposing in secret of the wealth of those who do, 
with a majority so corrupted or so ignorant that it does not 
feel even the customary Democratic liking for pecuniary 
honesty in its leaders, and with politics reduced to a perso- 
nal struggle among the favorites of the people, plunder will 
only be limited by the fear of illegal retribution—a fear 
which, though operative in some of the newer and less civi- 
lized States, is apparently not felt in New York. 


The Suturday Review calls upon the United States to fulfil 
g°s international obligations. It says: 


The political condition of the Red River is imperfectly un- 
derstood in England. When the settlement was included in 
the Dominion of Canada, some of the inhabitants opposed 
the annexation ; and, still professing loyalty to the English 
Crown, they compelled a Canadian Commissioner to retire 
without entcring on possession of his office. After an inter- 
val, during which Riel, the chief of the malcontents, put an 
adherent of the legal Government to death, a compromise 
was eflected, and a Colonial and Imperial force, detached 
from Canada, took possession of the Red River without oppo- 
sition. ‘The occupying troops have since been withdrawn ; 
and it is probable that the Fenian incursion may have been 
concerted with some of the former insurgents. The military 
position js untenable against an invader who receives support 
and countenance from the neighboring districts of the United 
States, for the Red River territory is approached by Ameri- 
can railroads, while reinforcements from Canada are com- 
pelled to traverse a pathless wilderness, It is therefore of 
the utunest importance that the authorities of the United 


States should strictly discharge the obligations which they 
have themselves defined by the Treaty of Washington. It is 
their undoubted duty to prevent the organization on their 


own soil of expeditions destined for the inyasion of English 
territory. Although the provisions of the Treaty literally ap- 
ply to neutrality between belligerents, it would’ be absurd to 
contend that invasions are to be permitted in time of peace. 
It would be useléss to contend that the American Govern- 


it has extended to previous offences against international 
law; but the clauses which were inserted in the Treaty at 
the instance of the American Commissioners strengthen the 
moral obligation, if not the legal responsibility, of the neutral 
Government. The Fenian conspirators have been guilty of 
a gross and deliberate violation of the municipal law of the 
United States, and it is not too much to expect that on the 
present occasion they shall receive exemplary punishment. 
——— o —— 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


We are generally reminded at this season of the year that 
the people who are aggrieved by the absence of any interna- 
tional copyright convention between England and America 
have pens, and know how to use them. And, if poets are 
cradled by suffering into song, it is not surprising that novel- 
ists, biographers, men of science, and every other species of 
the irritabile genus should be stung into the milder frenzy of 
a newspaper letter by the injustice which they unquestionably 
suffer under the present state of things. ‘That they do suffer 
injustice is a matter about which there can be no question. It 
is simply a matter of fact that authors of all sorts and sizes on 
either side of the Atlantic are weekly robbed on the other of 
the reward due to their abilities, industry, or genius. Even 
those who oppose the conclusion of a copyright convention on 
grounds of expediency would, we suppose, scarcely venture to 
argue that a man’s right of property in that which he has pro- 
duced by his labor and brain power is limited by territorial 
frontiers or bounded by the sea. So far as such a thing as 
natural right can be said to exist at all, it must, one would 
think, extend to the intellectual creations which are, in a 
higher and more exclusive sense than any other of man's 
works, the production of the individual mind from which they 
emanate. If there is anything to which, on grounds of ab- 
stract justice, a man appears entitled to lay claim as his own, 
and from which he is warranted in warning off all intruders, 
it is the book which he has wrought out by the travail of his 
spirit, and which may almost be called a part of himself. 
Under the present state of things, this peculiarly sacred pro- 
perty is, however, just the one which is not recognised as be- 
tween England and the United States. If Mr. Longfellow 
comes to visit us we do not take possession af his purse as 
soon as he lands on our shores, nor would the Americans be so 
inhospitable to Mr. 'Tennyson if he were to take a trip to New 
York. But the publishers have no scruple in helping them- 
selves to the poems of these ‘‘eminent hands,” and making 
their own gain out of the loss of those to whom the world at 
large is indebted for so many sweet and noble songs. It is 
sufficient to say that the thing itself is plainly a shameful 
wrong, and that, as a mere matter of common honesty, it ought 
to cease. 

Whether it be or be not proper to call people who live on 
other people’s brains by the hard name of ‘ pirates”—whether 
our booksellers steal more from American authors, or Amer- 
ican booksellers from English authors—are points we shall not 
stay to discuss. If it be true that a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, it is equally true that the practice of 
which we complain will remain equally unsavory, whether we 
denounce it or refrain from denouncing it as ‘ piratical ;” 
while the single reflection thet two wrongs will never make 
one right is suflicient to show the irrelevance of an interchange 
of tu quoques which seems to imply that if A is robbed by B 
his position is mended, or at any rate his right to complain 
1s taken away, by C plundering D. The truth is that the 
question is not one of individual merit or demerit. * * * 
‘That authors must lose by the absence of international copy- 
right is plain ; and we think that not less clear that publishers 
of asolid and substantial stamp cannot gain. If they had to 
pay the value of the commodities in which they deal, they 
would in return make them their own. ‘They could then pro- 
tect their right against invasion, defend themselves against 
unscrupulous competition, and exchange the scrambling rush 
for an immediate sa'e which they are now obliged to make for 
the regular operations of a steady and secured business. ‘This, 
at all events, is the view taken of their own interests by the 
leading firms both here and on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and it is only right to say that the obstacles to a copyright 
convention between Englend and the United States have not 
been raised by them. So far as England is concerned, we are 
indeed of one mind; and there can be no manner of doubt that 
her Majesty's Government would be only too happy to nego- 
tiate with the United States a Convention similar to those we 
have entered into with almost every other country sufficiently 
civilized to have a literature, Asa nation our hands are clean 
in the matter, whatever dirt may cling to particular traders. 
Unfortunately, public opinion in the United States has not 
yet become convinced that here as elsewhere honesty is the 
best policy. Nodoubt it is a great thing to ensure to the 
vast reading public of the States an abundant supply of cheap 
literature. But when it is considered how vast that public is, 
and how eager is its demand, it will, we are convinced, be 
found that the price of any English work which really deserves, 
or could command, a large sale need be but little raised by the 
payment of its full copyright value to the author. If it be 
said that publishers would not print cheap editions as at pre- 
sent, if they could protect themselves aga‘nst piratical repro- 
ductions, we may reply that an enormous reading public, com- 
posed of all classes, will always d the cheapest possibl 
editions, because the supply of the million is, as everyone 
knows, the safest and the most profitable kind of commercial 
operation. It might not, and we dare say it would not, answer 
to republish a host of second and third rate English books, if 
they could not be had for nothing. But no one would be any 
the worse for that, and least of all the Americans. There is 
nothing which has so much effect in preventing the growth of 
a national literature amongst them as the way in which their 
authors are swamped by the competition of that ‘‘ Chinese 
cheap labor” which is wrung from our writers. And we cannot 
help thinking that even if the price of books were slightly 
raised by giving to their authors that which is due to them, 
this disadvantage would be far more than compensated by the 
stimulus which would be given to home production by the 
withdrawal of what is virtually a protective duty uguvinst native 
industry. — Manchester Examiner. 

—_——_@—___ 


A HERO'S GRAVE. 


A more melancholy resting place than the chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vincula, within the Tower, where Sir John Burgoyne’s 
remains were interred, can hardly be conceived, and many who 





opiniou expressed by Lord Macaulay in his History of Kngland : 
—‘*I cannot refrain from expressing my disgust at the bar- 
barous stupidity which has transformed this interesting little 
church into the likeness of a meeting-house in a manufacturing 
town In truth,” adds Macaulay, ‘‘there is no sadder 
spot on earth than this little cemetery. Death is there asso- 
ciated, not asin Westminster Abbey and St, Paul's, with genius 








ment hasigcourred liability by the favor and toleration which 





were present at the ceremony, no doubt concur with the | 


and virtue, with public veneration and with imperishable ree | 80th of September was £100,595 and in nine months £988,482. 


nown ; not as in our humblest churches and churchyards with 
everything that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities, but with whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny, with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends. 
with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted fame.” 
“There lyeth,” says Stow, ‘* before the high altar in St. Peter's 
Church, two dukes between two queens, to wit, the Duke of 
Somerset and the Duke of Northumberland, between Queen 
Anne and Queen Katherine, all four beheaded.” In fact, the 
headless bodies that Jie buried in that little chapel would make 
a long list ; but that it matters not to the departed where their 
ashes rest, it could have been wished that some less gloomy 
spot had been selected as the last home of Sir John Burgoyne. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The announcement of Mendelssohn's masterpiece, ‘‘ Elijah,” 
drew together a very numerous and appreciative audience at 
Steinway Hall on 'Tuesday last. The principal parts were un- 
dertaken by Mr. Santley, Madame Patey and Miss Edith 
Wynne, and although great expectations had bees formed 
from a trio of singers unmatched here as yet in oratorio, the 
result far exceeded the most sanguine ideal. Of Mr. Santley’s 
talents it is impossible to write in terms of too great commen- 
dation. The breadth of style, the purity of tone, and above 
all the perfect clearness of enunciation he displays are well 
known, but on this occasion he surpassed bimself. He deliv- 
ered the aria ‘‘Is Not His Word Like a Fire?” with great 
beauty, and the recitatives and cantabile passages were sung 
in a way unequalled here before, and probably never surpassed. 
Mr. Santley has won the good opinion of every musically in- 
clined person in the city who has been fortunate enough to 
hear him, and his efforts on Tuesday were strengthened by the 
excellent support he received from Madame Patey and the 
other members of the Dolby troupe. This lady deserves great 
encomiums for her interpretation of ‘‘O, Rest in the Lord,” 
and Miss Edith Wynne received the praise of the audience for 
her execution in some of the duets with Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Cummings sung well. We are sorry that these great singers 
had their efforts to some degree marred by the lack of training 
in the chorus. Musicians may excuse voices not of the best, 
but should not pardon such faults as can only be produced by 
negligence. ‘The orchestra was not well balanced, one part 
preponderating over the other, and the organ was too weak. 
Surely New York is large enough to have a good musical 
society, competent to produce the best works, and if it should be 
obliged to borrow the principal solo voices it ought to be able 
to give them a thorough support. his the New York Har- 
monic Society bas not done, 

“Our American Cousin” was the first play produced in New 
York which was honored with a ran of over one hundred 
nights, if we may except Uncle Tom's Cabin. In the case of 
the latter it was not so much the excellence of the drama or 
the acting that drew large houses; it was the connection the 
story had with the newly awakened sense of a great moral 
wrong. ‘The charms of Our American Cousin were, however, 
intrinsic. The play had undeniable merit, and that quality 
was heightened by good acting. Mr. Jefferson played the 
title role; Mr. Sothern then as now performed Lord Dun- 
dreary ; Miss Laura Keene, at that time the best comedy ac- 
tress on the American stage, was Florence Trenchard, and Mr. 
Couldock enacted Abel Murcott. The first performance went 
off sparklingly : the dialogue was clever, the incidents were 
tolerably well arranged, and the opinion of the playgoers 
seconded that of the professed critics. ‘The representation ex- 
tended to one hundred and sixty-three nights, we think, and 
then the comedy was only withdrawn to make room for the 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Blake, who had been attached to 
the company the whole winter without once being on the boards. 
During the interval of thirteen years since this was first pro- 
duced it has had the usual fate of plays. It had enough merit 
to be represented for a while, but not enough to be perman- 
ently kept on the list of acting dramas, except by some come- 
dixn who wished to play one of the chief parts. Mr. Sothern 
has remodelled the drama to suit his own Convenience, and the 
result is that, while we have a characterization frou him that 
must ever remain one of the greatest of the stage, the rest 
of the parts have been greatly weakened. The comedy 
is now like one of the caricatures in the comic papers, all head 
and no body. The part of Abel Murcott, so effective for- 
merly, is a mere sketch; the heroine is nothing, aud many of 
the most effective scenes of former days have been cut ont. 
Of Mr. Sothern, nothing can be said hut praise. His original 
portraiture, although a good one, was as much inferior to the 
present as the Hamlet of a travelling player would be to that 
of Garrick. The former character was too inane, too ridicu- 
lous, to allow any one to suppose that it had a real exist- 
ence ; the present must seem to some in the audience only as 
a somewhat exaggerated representation of themselves. It is 
a fluished and complete image of the type with which all of us 
are familiar—the exquisite with small sense, deficient wit, and 
une obt who is found moving in good society. 
Mr. Sothern dresses the part better than he formerly did, and 
throughout the whole representation we see an evidence of his 
desire to subdue particular passages so that it may be only a 
consistent whole, not winning applause at the sacrifice of unity. 
The sneeze is by no means so prominent as it was once,-and 
the Dundreary hop is presented in a much less noticeable form. 
The present personation is incontestably superior to the ori- 
ginalone. Mrs. Reymond’s Asa Trenchard is a sufficiently 

1 presentation of the stage Yankee, and Mr. Pierson’s 
inney is laughable. We must award praise to Miss Jennie 
Lee for the charmingly natural performance of Mary Meredith. 


It is a small part, but has never been done so well here 
before. 














—_——__.—___- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


M. Guizot attained his eighty-fourth year on the 4th of 
October. 

M. Sagasta, the President of the Spanish Cortes, was origi- 

nally a messenger at the Ministry of Finance. M. Figuerola, 
having remarked his intelligence, made him a clerk. Two 
years later he was head of an office, and labored efficaciously 
with his protector in the organisation of the finances of the 
-|kingdom. He has since made his way rapidly. 
A letter from Rheims says that the vintage in Champagne is 
|the worst ever remembered. Everything has contributed to 
injure the vines. In the first place the Prussian invasion did 
not permit the plant to receive the necessary culture, then the 
late frosts destroyed a large quantity of the buds, and finally 
the hail ravaged much of what remained, 


From an official document just issued, it appears that the 
value of eggs imported to England in the month ended the 
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Jaclard, another Communal of mark, has escaped from the | There are six churches dedicated tothe honor of King, will do so to prevent thestrike. On the other hand an exten- 
arsenal of Satory, and,under cover of the woods behind it, Charles I. These are, one at Tonbridge Wells, one at Peak | sive lock-out has taken place at Dewsbury, where 15,000 mill 
succeeded in giving the slip to his pursuers. forest, in Derbyshire, one at Newtown, Salop, one at Falmouth, | operatives have been locked out by the woollen manufac- 

There is reason for believing that the Baden gambling will | and two at Plymouth. — ae the willeyers and feitlers and cloth finishers 
not be put a stop to at the end of 1872, but that new rales will! Mr. D. D. Home, the spiritualist, was married on Tuesday, | tle gee i for an adv ance of wages. All attempts to 
be made for its better regulation. jthe 17th, to the youngest daughter of his Excellency the late | - cod cha yee ee a eo oe 

The court-martial on Colonel Rossel has met, and decided | Hoa. Beall do Gloumeline, Councillor of State to the Emperor | ‘ ; : on strike for ‘ *e 4 oe s eC “ey 

" | of Russia also on strike for an advance of 10 per cent. in their 

by six votes against one that he oe ne of desertion to the | ‘ | wages, and the cloth weavers at Eccleshill, in the clothing 
‘enemy,” and therefore deserved the penalty of death. Sincere if not Flattering—Schoolmistress: Johnny, I'm| districts adjoining Bradford, lave struck work for an ad- 
Dr. Blyth, M.A., Ph.D. (Gottingen), one of the Masters at | ashamed of you. When t was your age I could read as well as | vance seo per cent. At Newcastle, now that the engi- 
Bedford, on the motion of Professor Aloysio Mariani and Pro- Ido now.—Johnny : Aw! Bat yowd a defferent taycher to om al — is over, ninety-five out of 130 of the borough 
fessor Aloysio Battaglia, has recently been elected an Honor- | wot wom got se Half ¥ rice—Donkey-boy 7 Now, then, or. | oO _ te jens bei, be Glenetiefaction with the con- 
ary Member of the Universal Academy of Roman Citizens | Donkey, sir, Slong as yer like for tuppence !—Cbild of on of the hief Constable. Seventy goods porters at the 
(University of Rome). jnancial Mind: H’m, Will you let me have half as long as I) 3olton station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
. like for a penny ?- A Crack Shot—It is stated that two- | have struck work for an advance of 2s. per week. The 

The death occurred, on the 13th ult., of Alderman Sir Fran- thirds of the women in lunatic asylums in America are the | company offer an advance of 1s. to all who have been em- 
cis Graham Moon, Bart., at the age of 74. Sir Francis thus | wives of farmers. It would seem from this that the American ployed twelve months, but the men refuse to accept less 
‘survived but a short time his eldest son, whose tragical d ath | agriculturist is not a good husbandman. The Gratitude of| than the 2s. demanded. The shopmen of Birmingham have 
recently excited so much attention. The deceased baronet | Animmals—The sheep is in the habit of recognising and return- | also held a meeting to form a trade-unioa for the prrpose 
was a large holder of property in the best part of the City, and | ing the services conferrad on it by its master. If he gives it aj of obtaining a reduction in the hours of work. If négotia- 
was entirely a self-raised man. | cote, it gives him a coat in return! Use or Ornament ?—| tions with the employers should prove ineflectual, a strike 


| = ‘ = . >} » resorte 
The London Mirrer records an altogether unprecedented li-t | We are informed that ** Miss Garrett, sister of Mrs. Anderson, | will be resorted to. : 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bright left Rochdale on Monday the 














of bequests and donations to various charitable institutions in of School board celebrity, and also of the wife of Prefessor 
one single week. It comprises one of £1,400, 17 of £1,000 Fawcett, has adopted house-decoration as a profession.” We 











prof | Oth for Llandudno, North Wales, where they intend spending 
each, 5 of £500 cach, 6 of £300 each, 4 of £250 each, 22 of £200 | 8T¢ glad to find the professors of the woman's right party are | a few weeks. ‘The statement that he had ‘recently gone to 
each, 5 of £150 each, 27 of £100 each, 23 of £50 each, and 4 of | C&@did. We, however, prefer women who are useful in a) the Isle of Wight was incorrect. He is said to have latel 
£25 each, besides reveral smaller sums, amounting in all to house, not simply decorative. — Fun. expressed himself as feeling his health completely restored, 
about £33,000, Nursery Rhymes for Little Scientists : and that he is fully convinced that he will beable with safety 
; : ; lto make his appearance in the House of Commons next 
The Emperor of Germany has presented two of the captured FOR THE CHEMICAL CHILD. session. 
French guns to Field-Marshal Count Moltke, to be placed in Sing a song of acids, ‘ike eanoue’ 7 ittee of the Bol x 
front of his country seat Creisan, in Silesia, Base and alkali, 1e ge ne ral purposes committee of the Bolton School 
‘ : Board have decided in favor of allowing fees to denomina- 
It is stated that Lord Dufferin is to be made an earl Fompene-unie span tional schools. Six voted for and six against tl ] 
d c : nad ar], Baked into a pie ; al schools. Six voted for and six against the proposal, 
A mishap, which through a difference of tide might have had When the pie was opened, aud the chair man gave his casting vom 7 its favor. 
calamitous results, occurred on the Thames on the 16th. Three Wonderful to say, The Birmingham town council on Tuesday refused, by 26 
petroleum brigantines were at anchor off Erith, when an explo- Oxygen tnd nitrogen votes to 18, to grant the Muse of the town-hall to Mr. Bradlaugh 
sion took place on one of the vessels, which had on board up- Both flew away! for his lecture on “ the impeachment of the House of Bruns- 
wards of 2,000 barrels of petroleum and 100 barrels of resin. F wick.” The town clerk declined to give his opinion as to the 
The vessel was entirely destroyed. ‘The other vessels, one of FOR THE AGERONOMICAL INSTANT. legality of the proposed lecture. 
which had discharged its cargo, were seriously damaged. Ler 4 bunting, 7 Mr. Gathorne powety speaking at the opening of the new 
. ‘ather’s gone star-hunting ; Maidstone Grammar School on Tuesday, the 10th, said that 
The ex-Emperor Napoleon, accompanied by the Prince Im- , “ ' apchorntoreceganntss ks pe tenga: 5 Shoe » Sud tha 
perial, paid a visit to Plymouth on Saturday, the 14th, and nage oe e pvthgecong erpmeregay Mg ik a oS ee a -e4 
returned to Torquay the same evening. It is stated that the y — pss he A sy of tl r - - Pa ” “a v8 vt Gi > “~ lis " * 
ex-Emperor is negotiating with a view to taking up his resi- By-baby buntoid >, = Neath fh ee bi AS QUCEMORA Ulaienen. 
: apace ’ : But put before the House of Commons practical and useful 
dence at Lupton House, the seat of the late Lord Churston, | Father s found an asteroid ; instead of party measures, and they would find no difficulty 
-way y 7 ° i nage es he x hag oe 
half-way between Torquay and Dartmouth. | a age by calculation in obtaining from it the steadfast and most sustained atten- 
It is reported from Enniskillen that the — of Belmore has e angle of its inclination, ‘ tion. The Ilouse of Lords, free from all pressure from with- 
resigned the Governorship of New South Wales, | . 5 out, with no constituencies to please, would be always ready 
J aa ; eo a See to give such measures calm and deliberate discussion. With 
The death is announced of Sir Hugh Hill, formerly one of the Trilobite, grantolite, all its faults, the House of Commons was a great assembly 
. a] » . . - — ar - » y be 3 e Ss ; 
judges of the Court of Queen's Bench. - Nautilus pie, it had done great work, and would yet do more. If it was 
A Bill will be laid before Parliament next session to establish Seas were calcareous, left without the support of the House of Lords, it would be 
acompany for the purpose of supplying London with water . Oceans were dry. but a balloon at the merey of the winds, but with it, it would 
pany purp pplying E : Hoe ’ 
from the Cumberland lakes. “Piles a be the good ship which could be steered safely in all 
ilocene, tu veathe 2 
In excavating for the foundation of the new church of St. Lias and trias, , ap 


Faith, Maidstone, a number of skeletons has just been found, And that is enough. The Social Science Congress brought its meeting at Leeds 
and lying at the side of one was a leaden seal of a Papal bull tos rm we W neg oye er 11th. as poe 4 a 

‘elie - . - 97, ayy ; : cussed have been the education question, introduced by Mr. 
of Pope Gregory XI., who was Roman Pontiff from 1370to| Ay officer of the United States Army, in a private letter| £, Baines, M.P.: reform in ours b om f juri ow pA : 
1378. The seal has been placed in the Charles Museum, from Montana, writes thus enthusiastically of the soil | eee’ in oursystems of jurisprudence, on 
Maidstone re , ites B ¢ stasically > soil and} which Mr. Vernon Harcourt read a paper; and education in 
. climate of that rapidly growing territory. It needs only the| India, which Miss Mary Carpeater and the Baboo Sasipada 
In Madras, £50 is this year voted for deporting monkeys from | facilities for transportation which the Northern Pacifie Rail- Banerjee brought before the Congress. On the 6th ult. a 
pe city, and £2,000 for deporting European loafers—another =" furnish, to become at once a populous and powerful! working men’s meeting was held in the Town Hall, at which 

‘owing nuisance. . : 


“This i ificent — ae ‘ 7 Sir John Pakington and Mr. Mundella were the principal 
Archdeacon Denison, in acknowledging the receipt of a is is a magnificent country. Piains very extensive | speakers. Mr. Mundella spoke on the subject of strikes, He 


> : ‘ ; : . F splendid scenery in the mountains. Climate splendid—} gereed wi °c W , , elke wee ¢ dally di 
pamphlet from the Liberation Society, entitled ‘‘ Disestablish- | and ha nse mar ~ saanie ya 1 a cold : 9 a pl agreed with those who he Id that a strike was as socially dis- 
ment as Viewed by Churchmen,” says the question of the duty pnever ve ry : » And the cold mn winter not severe. | astrous as a war was nationally, but he thought there never 

: y aa ee ae 7 Cattle and stock keep fat all winter on the ranges, no one} was a strike which had been conducted rinct ited 
of contending for the Establishment is becoming every day a anand sms inert Geel ueedie” Canis Wa "y: eames was a strike which had been conducted on principles which 
more doubtful one; for it is impossible that the Establishment, rere ee eee eee eee ont for the wintee egy | Mote less reprehensible than those adopted by the engineers 

apr ag tail , om — : >from April to December are turned out for the winter, and| of Neweastle. It would red 1 credit of the w 

such as it is being made, can continue to be the Church, . psi” : re ft Neweastle, It would redound to the eredit of the work- 
‘ | taken up in the early spring in fine condition for work the | ing men. On Tuesday evening a mecting of the members 
Shirley Brooks, in ‘‘ Nothing in the Papers,” says, ‘‘Some- | Xt summer. Have scarcely been in a perspiration this! and associates was held to consider the question of the Con- 
body said in a speech during the recess (I noted the words | S¥mmer. Always cool in the shade, and sleep under sheets | tagions Diseases Acts. Mr. H. N. Mosley, Professor Amos, 
but forgot the author), that there were few Scotch laborers j and blankets all the time. I know you denizens of New| Mr. Littleton of Devonport, the Rev. Dr. Rige, the Rev. Dr. 
who did not keep a banker's account. Certainly I did not York will envy us. This Post is in latitude 47 deg. 30 min. | Heoppell, Mr. Mundella, and Mrs. Butler spoke in favor of the 
dream the speech—the note is before me. ‘Ihe statement was N., and longitude 111 deg. 4 min. W,, on Sun River, about 35] repeal of the statutes; and Mr. J. Armstrong, Mr. G. W. 
made by somebody of worship and authority, perhaps a min- miles from Great Fall of the Missouri, and 60 miles west of Hastings, Mr. Alsager Hill, and Dr. Waddilove advocated 
ister. Have we advanced snddenly into the future? Has the | Fort Benton—is very healthy, very little rain or snow falls| their continuance, Finally a resolution was carried by a large 
‘Coming Race’ come ? [should like to know what meaning here, plenty in the mountains. So far as health is concerned | majority, to the effect that the council be requested to urge 
the language conveys to an English laborer. Perhaps we shall | this is the finest climate I have ever strack. upon Government the desirability of repealing the Acts, and 
hear that there are few English laborers who do not keep an = — Pod amending the laws relating to offences against women. 
opera-box. One sta‘ement conld hardly be more startling than . i ° , Juring the proceedings, a gentleman drew the attention of 
the other.” GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. the chairman to the fact that a number of ladies were present. 
The chairman said that it was intended that ladies should be 
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The old question, whether alleged spiritualist manifestations 


c on, | i ee AMT) A r : there. The gentlems on adde at, as the ladies w 
are worth investigation or not, seems likely to be revived ENGLAND AND WALES. sas a he aleeta ‘ae i pee ng vl os rch to 
with considerable acrimony. — Prof, Huxley, a year or two ago The most important news of the week is the settlement, in retired. y oe 
when invited by the Dialectical Society to take part in their 


a somewhat unexpected manner, of the long pending engi- A very shocking murder has been committed at’ Stockw 

neers’ strike at Newcastle. It seems that after the failure of by the Rev. J. Shelby Watson, A.M., who has for Peers wis 
the negotiations for _& compromise lately, Mr. I hilipson, twenty-five years been head-master of Stockwell Grammar 
the town clerk of Newcastle, and Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun.,| School. Mr. Watson lived with his wife and a female 
conferred together and drew up a minute of agreement the sub-| servant. named Ellen Pyne, in St. Martin’s-road. at tl eb : k 
stance of which was that the masters should concede the hours| of Stockwell-crescent. On Sunday, the Sth. the poracnns 
demanded by the men—namely, fifty-four hours per week,! went out, leaving Mr.and Mrs. Watson together in the house 
and the men in their turn should agree to work tifty-seven | and when she returned Mr, Watson told her that her mistress 
hours per week until the Ist of January next, and after-| had left for the country, and would be absent five or six days. 
wards to work overtime when and to what extent. required | On Tuesday he told the girl that if anything happened to him 
by the employers. Wages to remain the same as before the} jy {he night she was to send at once to Dr. Rugg. : On Wed- 


inquiries, briefly declined. ‘The one case of spiritualism 
which he had examined, he said, was a gross imposture, and, 
even if the phenomena were genuine, the communications of 
the spirits were not worth hearing. Nothing daunted, the 
Society pursued its researches, and its final report, not, how- 
ever, without some dissentients, was to the effect that heavy 
bodies can be moved, and sound produced from walls and 
articles of furniture without any muscular exertion or mech- 
anical contrivance, and that from those sounds coherent com- 
munications can be spelled out for the most part of a common- 
place character, but occasionally giving thois known only to strike, and the agreement to be for twelve months, with power] nesday morning he rose as usual. and wrote some letter’ 
one person present. Since then the experiments of Mr. | to either party to put an end to it at the end of six months,| which he left upon the dressine-table, one of 11 ry oP wees 
Crockes have invested the subject with additional interest, |}. giving a month’s previous notice. These terms were sub-| dressed “'T V ee ee ee ad- 
Scientific men are sometimes accused of maintaining an atti-| nitted to Sir William Armstrong, and accepted by him on eee . yor Surgeon.” He then brea hed again, and 
tude of reserve concerning these matters, and of shrinking |); eo a aa nip: : ee N/ about eleven o'clock the servant heard him making a moan- 
> = . his own behalf and as far as he could bind the other employ-| jpg noise, and she immediately went to Dr. Ruee. stati 
from examining problems of which they are unable to give an) or. and were laid before a large meeting of men, who . gasket ney wont to Ov. SAGs, Satay tat 
immediate solution, A recent writer in the Quarlerly Review, | 9 4¢ » 


se, 
. " her master was in a fit of apoplexy wR 0 

a. adopted them with “immense enthusiasm,” and amid “ tre- $ of apoplexy. Dr. Rugg went to the 
however, secms to prove pretty clearly that the chief pheno. 
omena of Spiritualism are based on either intentional or upin- 


‘ L ‘ : house, where the servant put the following letter i i 
mendous cheering.” Some difficulties afterwards arose re- I 8 cr into his 
1 : - specting the details of the settlement, but all these were 
tentional deception, and are therefore unworthy of serious at- p a 





hand — - a vs of fury I have killed my wife. Often and 
| az fine : re! often have I endeavored to restrain myself, but my rage over- 
Pc finally removed, when Sir William Armstrong, Mr. R. G. Phil- came me, and I struck her down. Her body will be found in 
° ipson, Mr. Joseph Cowen, jup., and Mr. John Burnett, Presi-| the little room off the library. I hope that she wil be buried 
The Emreror of China is about to be married. As on such | dent of the Nine Hours League, met at the town clerk’s office,| as becomes a lady of birth and position. She is an Trish 
an occasion certain special taxes are levied, considerable dis- and the arrangement above described was approved and ac- lady, and her name is Anne. The key is in a letter on the 
content is felt by the people. : cepted “ye ys ee of a masters and the} table.” Dr. Rugg immediately went up stairs to Mr. Watson, 
Ee r a Oo aS ‘4 7 _ ° 
King Christian IX. of Denmark, it is said, proposes paying | . _ ve = yom Bs po “ oo — 4 “oy whom he found very weak and speechless, apparently sufler- 
a visit to Greece in N b Laft ini ;, | the arrangement, and the strike was at anend. The event) ing from some violent poison. As the result of medical treat- 
ovember, and after remainirg a monthin | wa. celebrated with great rejoicing all over Tyneside. Flags a intgeatoph pss 
Ghat ceuntey tntendn to anahe @ tear im Mele aatumeenial & des e g ynes pase 58 | ment he recovered, and was removed to the police station. 
py at y ’ P ¥ | were hung out of the windows of the meeting-houses of the | The body of Mrs. Watson had in the meantime been found 
‘ engineers, and the people have everywhere been congratula-| in the bedroom huddled up in a corner, and covered over with 
The following plan has been proposed as the best way of | ting themselves and their neighbors on the happy termination | blankets. Both temples were beaten in, and there was a deep 
assuring the happiness of France and the contentment of all| of thestrike. . wound in the forehead. The murder must have been com- 
its citizens :—The country shall be governed on Monday by Some trade disputes have been settled by concessions on| mitted on Sunday evening, and Mr. Watson must have spent 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, on Tuesday by the younger] the part of the masters. Eleven out of the twenty masters| the two following days in arranging his affairs. Among other 
branch, Wednesday by the Bonapartes, Thursday by the | comprising the Sheffield Scissor Manufacturers’ Association | letters he wrote were one to his servant, enclosing a C5 note 
Moderate Republicans, Friday by the Radicals, Saturday by | have granted the advance of 10 per cent. demanded by the | for her wages, saying that he did not wish to be indebted to 
the Commune, and Sunday, a day of rest, by nobody at all. | scissor grinders, and in the scissors forgers’ trade most of the | any one; a second to a tradesman in reference to his account : 
only get as far a8 the day of rest it will answer. masters have granted the advance asked for, and the remainder | and several to his friends, but it does not appear that he made 
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THE ALBION. 








any reference inany of them either to the murder or to his 
contemplated suicide. On the library table were several 
packages of books neatly tied up and directed. Those who 
are acquainted with Mrs. Watson concur in saying that she 
had a bad temper. On the other hand the servant girl, who 
has lived with the Watsons three years, says that she was 
never a witness to any quarrel between them. Mr. Watson 
was born about 1815, graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1838, being one of the gold medallists in classics, and 
was ordained in 1839. He has published (in Bohn’s Classic 
Library) several volumes of translations from the classical 
authors, and is the author of a“ Life of George Fox” and 
other works. Mrs. Watson is said to have been about sixty- 
two or sixty-three years of age. Mr. Watson was brought 
up at the Lambert police-court on Thursday and remanded. 





The Ven. Archdeacon Pollock has resigned the Archdea- 
conry of Chester, owing to continued ill-health. 

The Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Liddell) was on the 9th 
re-elected Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. The Vice- 
Chaftcellor delivered a long Latin speech on the events of the 
past year, and again took the oath of office. 

The Gazette announces the appointment of the Rev. James 
Mozley, B.D., as Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and Canon of Christchurch, in succession to 
Dr. Robert Payne Smith, now Dean of Canterbury. 
Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne died on the 14th in his 
89th year. Sir John was the son of the Right Hon. John 
Burgoyne, who commanded the forces in America in 1777, 
and led an expedition into Canada which was intended as a 
bold movement against the insurgents; but, in consequence 
of a misadventure, and from not being supported by General 
Howe, as intended, was forced to surrender to the Americans. 
Sir John Burgoyne entered the army in 1798, served in Sicily 
in 1806, and throughout the Peninsular war, and was com- 
manding engincer at the siege of New Orleans. From 1830 
to 1845 Sir John was employed in a civil capacity as Chair- 
man of the Board of Public Works in Ireland, but in 1845 he 
was recalled to bis military duties, and appointed to the im- 
portant post of Inspector-General of Fortifications. His ser- 
vices in the Crimea and the honors subsequently conferred 
upon him are well known. The heir to the baronetcy was 
the late Field-Marshal’s only son, Captain Hugh T. Burgoyne, 
R.N., who was drowned in the Caplain in September, 1870. 
Tis death, without issue, causes the title of his gallant father 
to become extinct. It is stated that Sir John never recovered 
the severe shock caused by the sad death of his son. 
According to a paragraph which has been going the round 
of the papers, the Army Purchase Commission will not sit 
for some time to come. The Commissioners, who have been 
in communication with the Duke of Cambridge and other 
military authorities, have, it is stated, decided not to call wit- 
nesses in the ordinary way, but to carry on the business of 
the Commission by correspondence. The first business of the 
Commissioners will be to inquire into the real value of the 
commissions, what amount they were bought for, whether 
that was a fair price, and for what amount certain of such 
commissions were sold, in order to see whether persons of in- 
fluence had traded in such purchases and sales. 

The death is announced of Vice-Admiral William Warren, 
in the seventy-third year. The deceased Admiral entered 
the navy in the spring of 1811, and while on the West India 
station displayed much activity in the suppression of piracy. 
In 1840 he sailed with the expedition to China, and was present 
at the attack upon Chuenpee, the capture of Canton, where 
he had command of the western division of boats, and the 
second attack on Canton. His gallantry and able services ob- 
tained him his commission as captain, bearing date May, 
1841 and in the October following he was further rewarded 
by being nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

The Middlesex magistrates have followed up their refusal 
of a licence last year to the Alhambra and Highbury Barn 
by refusing to renew the music and dancing licence for Cre- 
morne Gardens. When the application.came before the bench 
on the 6th ult. the Rey. Canon Cromwell and other residents 
in the neighborhood attended and complained of the manner 
in which they were annoyed at night by the sereams and 
yelling from half-drunken persons, and the obstruction of 
the streets by crowds of immoral and disorderly persons. 
Gentlemen, it was stated, were afraid to allow their female 
servants to go out of doors after seven o'clock in the evening, 
and the noise and disturbance continued up till past three 
o'clock in the morning. The licence was refused by 21 votes 
to 10. A licence to Highbury Barn was also refused. The 
music licence of the Alhambra was renewed, but an applica- 
tion for a dancing licence was unanimously refused. There 
was a like result in the case of the Royal Music-hall, High 
Holborn. 

At Southampton the Rev. Robert Caven, Baptist minister, 
has been charged with non-compliance with an order to have 
his son vaccinated. The defendant said he had been told by 
a London physician that the recent illness of the Queen arose 
from vaccination, and he could not have his son vaccinated 
without violating conscientious convictions formed after long 
and careful study. He was fined £1 and costs, which were 
paid by a friend, who said he had had a child murdered by 
vaccination. 

Attention has again been called to the imperfection of pre 
cautions against death by fire by a sad accident which occurred 
on the morning of the 7th at a fire in the Gray’s-inn-road. A 
fireman named Ford brought down five persons in safety with 
his fire escape, and then, hearing further cries for help, he 
again rushed up the ladder, and was in the act of bringing 
down a woman, when the fire caught the canvas shoot, and 
the man was forced to let go his hold. The woman fell to 
the ground, escaping almost uninjured, but the fireman be- 
came wedged in the wire network of the escape, and was 
seen plunging desperately in the midst of the flames to ex- 
tricate himself. When at last he did so, he fell to the ground 
on his head with such force as to double up his.helmet. He 
was at once removed to the Hospital, where he died on 
Saturday evening. A policeman named Carter, who had 
been active in assisting in saving life, had a narrow escape, 
but he succeeded in sliding down one of the lever ropes of 
the machine, rubbing the flesh off his hands in so doing. 
Baron Rothschild’s good fortune on the turf this year has 
not forsaken him. After winning the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, the Oaks, the Brighton Cup, and the St. Leger, 
he has now carried off the Cesarewitch Stakes, which was 
won on Tuesday the 10th by Corisande, Cardinal York taking 
second place, and Sylva coming in third. On Wednesday, 
the baron nearly won the Middle Park Plate also, his filly 
Laburnum being beaten by Mr. Dawson’s Prince Charlie by 
a head only. . 
The vacancy in the Botanical Department of the British 
Museum caused by the promotion of Mr. Carruthers has been 





filled ty the appointment of Mr, James Britten, late assistant 
in the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

The great sale of Cape diamonds which took place 
recently, at Storr and Debenham’s auction mart, attracted 
all the great jewellers of Londoy, and the high prices they 
fetched sufficed to show that the market is far from being 
overstocked as yet. The Cape diamonds can now be fairly 
judged. They are in general of pure water, but more liquid 
and something less sparkling than the Brazilian stone. 

The Queen continnes to drive out daily—one day last week 
she had a drive of nineteen miles, through Braemar and back | 
to Balmoral—but according to the Court Circular her} 
Majesty “ still suffers, though in a less degree, from the recur- | 
rence of the rheumatic attacks, and has not recovered 
sufficiently to join the family circle at meals.” Om Monday | 
evening her Majesty gave a ball to the tenants and ser- 
vants on the Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, and | 
was able to be present at it for a short time, “although, 
owing to much suffering, her Majesty was obliged to be 
carried into the room in an invalid chair.” The Prince and | 


Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, the | 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prinee Arthur, Prince Leopold and Prin- | 
cess Beatrice, were present at the ball. It is reported that | 
her Majesty will remain at Balmoral another month at least. | 

Sir Henry Byng Harington, K.C.S.1., died suddenly on 
Saturday, the 7th, at the age of sixty-three. Sir Henry en- 
tered the Indian military service at an early age, and served 
for some years with the 37th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry. Ife was subsequently employed in several high 
civil administrative and executive posts, and more recently 
was amember of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India. In consequence of the suddenness of Sir Henry’s 
death, an inquest was held on the body by Dr. Lankester. 
The medical evidence showed that death was the result of 
heart disease, and a verdict to that eflect was returned. 
The deaths are also announced of the Earl of Dunraven, 
for many years one of the members for Glamorganshire, and 
afterwards an Irish representative peer, in his sixtieth year; 
of Lady Wood, widow of General Sir William Wood, K.C.B., 
formerly Commander of the Forces in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands; of Mrs. Cecil Foljambe, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick John Howard and Lady Howard, and wife of Mr. 
Cecil G. S$. Foljambe, R.N., second son of Mr. George §. 
Foljambe; of Mr. Thomas Pilgrim, who for the last thirty- 
five years has been intimately associated with Mr. Francis 
Pettit Smith, and the introduction of the screw propeller; and 
of Mr. William Earle, the well-known shipbuilder, of Hull, 
for the purchase of whose works a company has just been 
formed, of which Mr. Reed, the late Constructor of the Navy, 
is chairman. 





SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Baxter addressed his constituents at Arbroath on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th. He said that, despite the persistent at- 
tacks made on him, he did not regret having undertaken to 
remodel the commercial and financial departments of the 
Admiralty. Unfortunate differences among his colleagues 
had no doubt marred the effects of the change. The disasters 
which had occurred had, he contended, nothing to do witlr 
the administration of the navy. It was strange that the very 
men who had forced on an unwilling Admiralty the design of 
the Captain, against the opixion of Sir Spencer Robinson and 
Mr. Reed, should now turn round upon the present Govern- 
ment for sending her to sea. As for any one believing that 
the vessel would capsize, it was very easy to be a prophet af 
ter the event, but there was no written evidence extant nor 
any witness living of any one having expressed such an ex- 
pectation. As tothe case of the Megwra, Mr. Baxter said, 
we have yet to learn the cause of the disaster. “ You may 
depend upon it that Mr. Goschen will institute a most tho- 
rough investigation into the matter, and possibly good may 
come out of the evil, because it may throw light upon certain 
defects in the management of the dockyards which have not 
yet been remedied. As for the attempt to saddle responsi- 
bility on me, 1 wish my conscience were as free of other 
stains; and the newspaper comments affect me not at all, be- 
cause the naval officers who directed the employment of that 
ship, and whose mouthpiece I was in the House of Commons, 
know well, and some of my kind friends on the other side 
know it, that I had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter.” 


At a meeting held in the Council Chambers, Edinburgh, on 
Monday, the Lord Provost presiding, Miss Jex-Blake was pre- 
sented with the sum of upwards of £1,000, to enable her to 
defray the expense in the recent action brought against her, 
at the instance of Mr. Craig, student. In returning thanks, 
Miss Jex-Blake said: “ While gratefully accepting the re- 
payment of the expenses of the late trial, 1 would ask your 
permission to add the surplus still remaining, which amounts, 
as it seems, to more than £100, to the funds already placed 
in my hands for the purpose of founding a future Hospital 
for Women.” 





IRELAND. 


The project which had been entertained some time since, 
of inviting Mr. Gladstone to a banquet in Belfast, has now 
been revived, and the names of Lord Conyngham, Lord Duff- 
erin, Lord Clermont, and Lord Lurgan are appended to a 
— which is being circulated on the subject. The press in 

reland expresses cordial approval of the elevation of Lord 
Dufferin to an earldom, the honor being looked upon as a 
just tribute to his patriotic services to his native island. 

The Home Rule Association met recently at Dublin. Al- 
derman Durden, Lord Mayor elect, presided. Sir George 
Bowyer, Mr. Maguire, M.P., and Mr. Bolster, president of 
the Limerick Farmers’ Club, were admitted members. Mr. 
Butt, M. P., proposed a resolution setting forth that the con- 
tinued refusal to comply with the strong and repeated re- 
commendations of the Committees of the House of Commons 
and Royal Commission that advances by wav of loan 
should be given to the fishermen engaged in the Irish deep-sea | 
fisheries supplies a striking illustration of the disadvantages 
which Irish industry sustains in the absence of the Home 
Rule. In the course of a speech, which occupied an hour in 
delivery, he quoted reports of Royal Commissions, etc., with 
the view of showing that their recommendations, which were 
for the benefit of the Irish fisheries, were not adopted, and 
thatthe Scotch fisheries were favored while the Irish were 
neglected. He asked Irishmen if they were patiently to sub- 
mit toa system of government which squandered £100,000 
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A Home Rule demonstration was held at Drogheda on 
Sunday, the 8th, which was attendedby 8,000 or 10,000 per- 
sons. Among those present were Mr. Martin, M.P., Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan, and Mr. Brodigan, J.P. Green is said to have 
been worn in profusion. Mr. Martin said the Home Rule 
movement had made great advances since the people of 
Meath had elected a man of their own political sentiments. 
Two Home Rule representatives had been elected since, and 
probably, if there was a dissolution of Parliament, upwards of 
fifty others would be returned. In return for Mr. Gladstone’s 
challenge he (Mr. Martin) now challenged him to dissolve 
Parliament and see what the voice of Ireland would be, even 
without the ballot. 

The Castlebar board of guardians, having sent a petition to 
Mr. Gladstone praying for the release of the Fenian prisoners 
still remaining in prison, the Premier replied that, while very 
sensible of the temperate language used and the loyal feeling 
evinced in the petition, he regretted that the Government 
could not concur in the views expressed in it, as they consider 
that “the crimes committed by the persons alluded to as be- 
ing now inprison co not fall within the category of political 
crimes, and are in no way entitled to a similar indulgence.” 

The Executive Committee of the Liberation Society have 
issue. a circular urging their supporters to press on the at- 


| tention of members of Parliament during the recess the ques- 


tion of education in Ireland, in relation both to primary 
schools and to university teaching and management. The 
speech of Mr. Gladstone in the debate on Mr. Fawcett’s bill 
for abolishing tests in Trinity College, Dublin, the ‘circular 
says, produced the impression that the Government favored 
the idea of creating a Roman Catholic College, endowed 
either out of the revenues of Trinity College, or by means of 
a grant of public ~~~ y Mr. Gladstone has since repudiated 
any such intention, and declared that the proposal has not 
been entertained by the Government; but having regard to 
the declared opinions of some of the members of the Cabinet 
in- favor of State-maintained denominational colleges, the 
committee think that it should be made known that the most 
strenuous resistance will be offered to any attempt to estab- 
lish either a denominational university or colleges at the pub- 
lie cost. 

-_—_——->— 


3RITISH AMERICA. 


The first sod of the Prince 
turned last week. 

The Hon. James McNab, member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and one of the oldest public men in Nova Scotia, died on 
the 16th ult., at his residence in Halifax, aged 78 years. 

The people of Truro, where is located the Provincial, Nor- 
mal and Model Schools, have held a public meeting and 
voted 5,000 dollars towards the erection of the new buildings, 
the accommodation being now inadequate. This is condi- 
tional upon the Government supplying the balance. They 
have also decided to have a separate school for the colored 
population. Arrangements are also being made for the for- 
mation of a school for gunnery at Halifax. 

Kent Hill, Nova Scotia, has voted $2,500 for a new school- 
house. 

The captain and officers of the United States war steamer 
Franklin were entertained at the Admiralty House, in Hali- 
fax, by the Vice-admiral, on the evening of the 27th. The 
General, Bishop, Archbishop, Chief Justice, American Con- 
sul, and other dignitaries, with many of the ¢lite, were 
present. 

The Orontes has brought out to Halifax several of the 
officers and a number of men of the sixtieth and sixty-first 
regiment ; also, eighty-four men of the Royal Artillery and 
some small detachments for Bermuda. She left Portsmouth 
on the 12th, and was much damaged in a heavy gale, losing 
one man and two boats. After repairing she will proceed to 
Quebec for the 60th Rifles. 

The members of the Irish League propose giving a dinner 
to Mr. Chauveau for the services he has rendered them. 

The Dominion cutter Water Lilly arrived at Halifax on 
Saturday. This makes 5 vessels of the Dominion navy in 
port. 

The brigantine wrecked in Zeal Phedges was not the Isabel 
as reported, but the Westphalia of Sidney. 

Mr. Pope, member for Trois Saumnos, replaces Mr. Dun- 
kin, Minister of Agriculture—the latter being raised to the 
Quebec Bench. 

A legal decision at Cornwall Assizes determines the liability 
of Insurance Companies for loss by Bush fires. 








Edward Island Railway was 
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THE CONTINENT. 
selina. 


Politics and art are again at variance in Paris where indeed 
they seldom can be made to agree. The restoration of the 
Tuileries is the subject of discord. The political sentiment 
in fashion just now vouches for the spee¢y return of the Em- 
peror, and insists upon building up again the shattered walls 
—the artistic feeling is decidedly opposed to the measure. 
By a strange fatality the ruins of the Tuileries have already 
assumed the picturesque look of antiquity, and appear almost 
artificial, so a do they stand out against the sky. The 
ivy next year will cover the whole, and foreigners will visit 
them with curiosity and interest as great as when they con- 
tained the highest power in the land. 





GERMANY. 

The trades-unions of Berlin have at length settled their 
dissensions, and seriously alarmed the manufacturers by form- 
ing an association for “ striking” together. Henceforth, when 
one of the trade-unions strikes, all the rest of the association 
will do likewise. The central committee of the association, 
however, have the right to determine whether the proposed 
strike is opportune. The proceedings of the central com- 
mittce will be secret. The manufacturers of Berlin have 
urged the government to suppress this association as illegal, 
but the government refuses to interfere. In forming this 
new association, the Berlin trade-unions withdraw their con- 
currence in the scheme of the government to organize “ courts 
of arbitration.” 








on Royal parks in England, but refused £10,000 to the Irish 


fisheries. Mr. Smyth, M.P., seconded the mvtion, which was 
adopted. In Ulster a movement is on foot in opposition to 


the Home Rule movement. A large meeting in favor of 
“Tmperial Rule” will shortly be held in Belfast, and a peti- 











tion signed throughout the province. 


The total estimated expenditure of the whole German 
army for the year 1872 is 90,000,000 thalers (£13,500,000). Of 
this Prussia is to contribute 67,587,624 thalers, Saxony 5,052,- 
096, Wurtemberg 3,690,208, and Bavaria, 10,800,000. A sum 
of 1,000,000 thalers is also to be taken for barracks, fortifica- 
tions, and rifle-ranges. 
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any reference inany of them either to the murder or to his 
contemplated suicide. On the library table were several 
packages of books neatly tied up and directed. Those who 
are acquainted with Mrs. Watson concur in saying that she 
had a bad temper. On the other hand the servant girl, who 
has lived with the Watsons three years, says that she was 
never a witness to any quarrel between them. Mr. Watson 
was born about 1815, graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1838, being one of the gold medallists in classics, and 
was ordained in 1839. Fle has published (in Bohn’s Classical 
Library) several volumes of translations from the classical 
authors, and is the author of a“ Life of George Fox” and 
other works. Mrs. Watson is said to have been about sixty- 
two or sixty-three years of age. Mr. Watson was brought 
up at the Lambert police-court on Thursday and remanded. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Pollock has resigned the Archdea- 
conry of Chester, owing to continued ill-health. 


The Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Liddell) was on the 9th 
re-elected Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. The Vice- 


filled ty the appointment of Mr. James Britten, late assistant 
in the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

The great sale of Cape diamonds which took place 
recently, at Storr and Debenham’s auction mart, attracted 
all the great jewellers of London, and the high prices they 
fetched sufficed to show that the market is far from being 
overstocked as yet. The Cape diamonds can now be fairly 
judged. They are in general of pure water, but more liquid 
and something less sparkling than the Brazilian stone. 

The Queen continnes to drive out daily—one day last week 
she had a drive of nineteen miles, through Braemar and back 
to Balmoral—but according to the Court Circular her 





Majesty “ still suffers, though in a less degree, from the recur- 
rence of the rheumatic attacks, and has not recovered 
sufficiently to join the family circle at meals.” On Monday | 
evening her Majesty gave a ball to the tenants and ser- 
vants on the ee, Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, and | 
was able to be present at it for a short time, “although, 
owing to much suffering, her Majesty was oblige’ to be 


: [Nov. 4, 1871. 








A Home Rule demonstration was held at Drogheda on 
Sunday, the 8th, which was attended»by 8,000 or 10,000 per- 
sons. Among those present were Mr. Martin, M.P., Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan, and Mr. Brodigan, J.P. Green is said to have 
been worn in profusion. Mr. Martin said the Home Rule 
movement had made great advances since the people of 
Meath had elected a man of their own political sentiments. 
Two Home Rule representatives had been elected since, and 
probably, if there was a dissolution of Parliament, upwards of 
fifty others would be returned. In return for Mr. Gladstone's 
challenge he (Mr. Martin) now challenged him to dissolve 
Parliament and see what the voice of Ireland would be, even 
without the ballot. 

The Castlebar board of guardians, having sent a petition to 
Mr. Gladstone praying for the release of the Fenian prisoners 
still remaining in prison, the Premier replied that, while very 
sensible of the temperate language used and the loyal feeling 
evinced in the petition, he regretted that the Government 
could not concur in the views expressed in it, as they consider 


carried into the room in an invalid chair.” The Prince and | that “ the crimes committed by the persons alluded to as be- 
Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, the | 8g now in prison Co not fall within the category of political 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prinee Arthur, Prince Leopold and Prin- | Times, and are in no way entitled to a similar indulgence.” 

4 r ’ 4 ? 


Chartcellor delivered a long Latin speech on the events of the 
past year, and again took the oath of office. 






The Gazette announces the appointment of the Rev. James 
Mozley, B.D., as Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and Canon of Christchurch, in succession to 
Dr. Robert Payne Smith, now Dean of Canterbury. 

Field -Marshal Sir John Burgoyne died on the 14th in his 
89th year. Sir John was the son of the Right Hon. John 
Burgoyne, who commanded the forces in America in 1777, 
and led an expedition into Canada which was intended as a 
bold movement against the insurgents; but, in consequence 
of a misadventure, and from not being supported by General 
Howe, as intended, was forced to surrender to the Americans. 
Sir John Burgoyne entered the army in 1798, served in Sicily 
in 1806, and throughout the Peninsular war, and was com- 
manding engineer at the siege of New Orleans. From 1830 
to 1845 Sir John was employed in a civil capacity as Chair- 
man of, the Board of Public Works in Ireland, but in 1845 he 
was recalled to his military duties, and appointed to the im- 
portant post of Inspector-General of Fortifications. His ser- 
vices in the Crimea and the honors subsequently conferred 
upon him are well known. The heir to the baronetcy was 
the late Field-Marshal’s only son, Captain Hugh T. Burgoyne, 
R.N., who was drowned in the Captain in September, 1870. 
His death, without issue, causes the title of his gallant father 
to become extinct. It is stated that Sir John never recovered 
the severe shock caused by the sad death of his son. 
According to a paragraph which has been going the round 
of the papers, the Army Purchase Commission will not sit 
for some time to come. The Commissioners, who have been 
in communication with the Duke of Cambridge and other 
military authorities, have, it is stated, decided not to call wit- 
nesses in the ordinary way, but to carry on the business of 
the Commission by correspondence. The first business of the 
Commissioners will be to inquire into the real value of the 
commissions, what amount they were bought for, whether 
that was a fair price, and for what amount certain of such 
commissions were sold, in order to see whether persons of in- 
fluence had traded in such purchases and sales. 

The death is announced of Vice-Admiral William Warren, 
in the seventy-third year. The deceased Admiral entered 
the navy in the spring of 1811, and while on the West India 
station displayed much activity in the suppression of piracy. 
In 1840 he sailed with the expedition to China, and was present 
at the attack upon Chuenpee, the cspture of Canton, where 
he had command of the western division of boats, and the 
second attack on Canton. His gallantry and able services ob- 
tained him his commission as captain, bearing date May, 
1841 and in the October following he was further rewarded 
by being nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

The Middlesex magistrates have followed up their refusal 
of a licence last year to the Alhambra and Highbury Barn 
by refusing to renew the music and dancing licence for Cre- 
morne Gardens. When the application came before the bench 
on the 6th ult. the Rev. Canon Cromwell and other residents 
in the neighborhood attended and complained of the manner 
in which they were annoyed at night by the screams and 
yelling from half-drunken persons, and the obstruction of 
the streets by crowds of immoral and disorderly persons. 
Gentlemen, it was stated, were afraid to allow their female 
servants to go out of doors after seven o'clock in the evening, 
and the noise and disturbance continued up till past three 
o'clock in the morning. The licence was refused by 21 votes 
to 10. A licence to Highbury Barn was also refused. The 
music licence of the Alhambra was renewed, but an applica- 
tion for a dancing licence was unanimously refused. There 
was a like result in the case of the Royal Music-hall, High 
Holborn, : 

At Southampton the Rev. Robert Caven, Baptist minister, 
has been charged with non-compliance with an order to have 
his son vaccinated. The defendant said he had been told by 
a London physician that the recent illness of the Queen arose 
from vaccination, and he could not have his son vaccinated 
without violating conscientious convictions formed after long 
and careful study. He was fined £1 and costs, which were 
paid by a friend, who said he had had a child murdered by 
vaccination. 7 

Attention has again been called to the imperfection of pre 
cautions against death by fire by a sad accident which occurred 
on the morning of the 7th at a fire in the Gray’s-inn-road. A 
fireman named Ford brought down five persons in safety with 
his fire escape, and then, hearing further cries for help, he 
again rushed up the ladder, and was in the act of bringing 
down a woman, when the fire caught the canvas shoot, and 
the man was forced to let go his hold. The woman fell to 
the ground, escaping almost uninjured, but the fireman be- 
came wedged in the wire network of the escape, and was 
seen plunging desperately in the midst of the flames to ex- 
tricate himself. When at last he did so, he fell to the ground 
on his head with such force as to double up his helmet. He 
was at once removed to the Hospital, where he died on 
Saturday evening. A policeman named Carter, who had 
been active in assisting in saving life, had a narrow escape, 
but he succeeded in sliding down one of the lever ropes of 
the machine, rubbing the flesh off his hands in so doing. 

Baron Rothschild’s good fortune on the turf this year has 
not forsaken him. After winning the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, the Oaks, the Brighton Cup, and the St. Leger, 
he has now carried off the Cesarewitch Stakes, which was 
won on Tuesday the 10th by Corisande, Cardinal York taking 
second place, and Sylva coming in third. On Wednesday, 
the baron nearly won the Middle Park Plate also, his filly 
Laburnum being beaten by Mr. Dawson’s Prince Charlie by 
a head only. 

The vacancy in the Botanical Department of the British 
Museum caused by the promotion of Mr. Carruthers has been 







































cess Beatrice, were present at the ball. It is reported that | 
her Majesty will remain at Balmoral another month at least. | 

Sir Henry Byng Harington, K.C.S.1., died suddenly on 
Saturday, the 7th, at the age of sixty-three. Sir Henry en- 
tered the Indian military service at an early age, and served 
for some years with the 387th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry. Ife was subsequently employed in several high 
civil administrative and executive posts, and more recently 
was amember of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India. In consequence of the suddenness of Sir Henry's 
death, an inquest was held on the body by Dr. Lankester. 
The medical evidence showed that death was the result of 
heart disease, and a verdict to that eflect was returned. 
The deaths are also announced of the Earl of Dunraven, 
for many years one of the members for Glamorganshire, and 
afterwards an Irish representative peer, in his sixtieth year ; 
of Lady Wood, widow of General Sir William Wood, K.C.B., | 
formerly Commander of the Forces in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands; of Mrs. Cecil Foljambe, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick John Howard and Lady Howard, and wife of Mr. 
Cecil G. 8. Foljambe, R.N., second son of Mr. George 8. 
Foljambe; of Mr. Thomas Pilgrim, who for the last thirty- 
five years has been intimately associated with Mr. Francis 
Pettit Smith, and the introduction of the screw propeller ; and 
of Mr. William Earle, the well-known shipbuilder, of Hull, 
for the purchase of whose works a company has just been 
formed, of which Mr. Reed, the late Constructor of the Navy, 
is chairman. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Baxter addressed his constituents at Arbroath on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th. He said that, despite the persistent at- 
tacks made on him, he did not regret having undertaken to 
remodel the commercial and financial departments of the 
Admiralty. Unfortunate differences among his colleagues 
had no doubt marred the effects of the change. The disasters 
which had occurred had, he contended, nothing te do witlr 
the administration of the navy. It was strange that the very 
men who had forced on an unwilling Admiralty the design of 
the Captain, against the opirion of Sir Spencer Robinson and 
Mr. Reed, should now turn round upon the present Govern- 
ment for sending her to sea. As for any one believing that 
the vessel would capsize, it was very easy to be a prophet af 

ter the event, but there was no written evidence extant nor 
any witness living of any one having expressed such an ex- 
pectation. As tothe case of the Megwra, Mr. Baxter said, 
we have yet to learn the cause of the disaster. “ You may 
depend upon it that Mr. Goschen will institute a most tho- 
rough investigation into the matter, and possibly good may 
come out of the evil, because it may throw light upon certain 
defects in the management of the , das which have not 
yet been remedied. As for the attempt to saddle responsi- 
bility on me, I wish my conscience were as free of other 
stains; and the newspaper comments affect me not at all, be- 
cause the naval officers who directed the employment of that 
ship, and whose mouthpiece I was in the House of Commons, 
know well, and some of my kind friends on the other side 
know it, that L had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter.” 


At a meeting held in the Council Chambers, Edinburgh, on 
Monday, the Lord Provost presiding, Miss Jex-Blake was pre- 
sented with the sum of upwards of £1,000, to enable her to 
defray the expense in the recent action brought against her, 
at the instance of Mr. Craig, student. In returning thanks, 
Miss Jex-Blake said: “ While gratefully accepting the re- 
payment of the expenses of the late trial, 1 would ask your 
permission to add the surplus still remaining, which amounts, 
as it seems, to more than £100, to the funds already placed 
in my hands for the purpose of founding a future Hospital 
for Women.” 


IRELAND. 


The project which had been entertained some time since, 
of inviting Mr. Gladstone to a banquet in Belfast, has now 
been revived, and the names of Lord Conyngham, Lord Duff- 
erin, Lord Clermont, and Lord Lurgan are appended to a 
— which is being circulated on the subject. The press in 

reland expresses cordial approval of the elevation of Lord 
Dufferin to an earldom, the honor being looked upon as a 
just tribute to his patriotic services to his native island. 

The Home Rule Association met recently at Dublin. Al- 
derman Durden, Lord Mayor elect, presided. Sir George 
Bowyer, Mr. Maguire, M.P., and Mr. Bolster, president of 
the Limerick Farmers’ Club, were admitted members. Mr. 
Butt, M. P., proposed a resolution setting forth that the con- 
tinued refusal to comply with the stropg and repeated re- 
commendations of the Committees of the House of Commons 
and Royal Commission that advances by way of loan 
should be given to the fishermen engaged in the Irish deep-sea 
fisheries supplies a striking illustration of the disadvantages 
which Irish industry sustains in the absence of the Home 
Rule. In the course of a speech, which occupied an hour in 
delivery, he quoted reports of Royal Commissions, etc., with 
the view of showing that their recommendations, which were 
for the benefit of the Irish fisheries, were not adopted, and 
thatthe Scotch fisheries were favored while the Irish were 
neglected. He asked Irishmen if they were patiently to sub- 
mit toa system of government which squandered £100,000 
on Royal parks in England, but refused £10,000 to the Trish 
fisheries. Mr. Smyth, M.P., seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. In Ulster a movement is on foot in opposition to 
the Ilome Rule movement. A large mecting in favor of 
“Tmperial Rule” will shortly be held in Belfast, and a peti- 





The Executive Committee of the Liberation Society have 
issued a circular urging their supporters to press on the at- 


| tention of members of Parliament during the recess the ques- 


tion of education in Ireland, in relation both to primary 
schools and to university teaching and management. The 
speech of Mr. Gladstone in the debate on Mr. Fawcett’s bill 
for abolishing tests in Trinity College, Dublin, the ‘circular 
says, produced the impression that the Government favored 
the idea of creating a Roman Catholic College, endowed 
either out of the revenues of Trinity College, or by means of 
a grant of public money. Mr. Gladstone has since repudiated 
any such intention, and declared that the proposal has not 
been entertained by the Government; but having regard to 
the declared opinions of some of the members of the Cabinet 
in- favor of State-maintained denominational colleges, the 
committee think that it should be made known that the most 
strenuous resistance will be offered to any attempt to estab- 
lish either a denominational university or colleges at the pub- 
lie cost. 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


The first sod of the Prince Edward Island Railway was 
turned last week. 

The Hon. James McNab, member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and one of the oldest public men in Nova Scotia, died on 
the 16th ult., at his residence in Halifax, aged 78 years. 

The people of Truro, where is located the Provincial, Nor- 
mal and Model Schools, have held a public meeting and 
voted 5,000 dollars towards the erection of the new buildings, 
the accommodation being now inadequate. This is condi- 
tional upon the Government supplying the balance. They 
have also decided to have a separate school for the colored 
population. Arrangements are also being made for the for- 
mation of a school for gunnery at Halifax. 

Kent Hill, Nova Scotia, has voted $2,500 for a new school- 
house. 

The captain and officers of the United States war steamer 
Franklin were entertained at the Admiralty House, in Hali- 
fax, by the Vice-admiral, on the evening of the 27th. The 
jeneral, Bishop, Archbishop, Chief Justice, American Con- 
sul, and other dignitaries, with many of the ¢lite, were 
present. 

The Orontes has brought out to Halifax several of the 
officers and a number of men of the sixtieth and sixty-first 
regiment ; also, eighty-four men of the Royal Artillery and 
some small detachments for Bermuda. She left Portsmouth 
on the 12th, and was much damaged in a heavy gale, losing 
one man and two boats. After repairing she will proceed to 
Quebec for the 60th Rifles. 

The members of the Irish League propose giving a dinner 
to Mr. Chauveau for the services he has rendered them. 

The Dominion cutter Water Lilly arrived at Halifax on 
Saturday. This makes 5 vessels of the Dominion navy in 
port. 

The brigantine wrecked in Zeal Phedges was not the Isabel 
as reported, but the Westphalia of Sidney. 

Mr. Pope, member for Trois Saumnos, replaces Mr. Dun- 
kin, Minister of Agriculture—the latter being raised to the 
Quebec Bench. 

A legal decision at Cornwall Assizes determines the liability 
of Insurance Companies for loss by Bush fires. 





THE CONTINENT. 


FRANCE. 





Politics and art are again at variance in Paris where indeed 
they seldom can be made to agree. The restoration of the 
Tuileries is the subject of discord. The political sentiment 
in fashion just now vouches for the spee¢y return of the Em- 
peror, and insists upon building up again the shattered walls 
—the artistic feeling is decidedly opposed to the measure. 
By a strange fatality the ruins of the Tuileries have already 
assumed the picturesque look of antiquity, and appear almost 
artificial, so ogee | do they stand out against the sky. The 
ivy next year will cover the whole, and foreigners will visit 
them with curiosity and interest as great as when they con- 
tained the highest power in the land. 

GERMANY. 

The trades-unions of Berlin have at length settled their 
dissensions, and seriously alarmed the manufacturers by form- 
ing an association for “ striking” together. Henceforth, when 
one of the trade-unions strikes, all the rest of the association 
will do likewise. The central committee of the association, 
however, have the right to determine whether the proposed 
strike is opportune. The proceedings of the central com- 
mittce will be secret. The manufacturers of Berlin have 
urged the government to suppress this association as illegal, 
but the government refuses to interfere. In forming this 
new association, the Berlin trade-unions withdraw their cun- 
currence in the scheme of the government to organize “ courts 
of arbitration.” 

The total estimated expenditure of the whole German 
army for the year 1872 is 90,000,000 thalers (£13,500,000). Of 
this Prussia is to contribute 67,587,624 thalers, Saxony 5,052,- 
096, Wurtemberg 3,690,208, and Bavaria, 10,800,000. A sum 
of 1,000,000 thalers is also to be taken for barracks, fortifica- 








tion signed throughout the province. 


tions, and rifle-ranges. 
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cents of the denomination of $5,000, from 
No. 2,593 to No. 2,818, and also the denomi- 
nation of $10,000, from No. 2,567 to No. 
2.833. The interest is to cease from the 3ist 
f December. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTITERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYVE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


| 


1o 


| 

| 

| 
| The Attorney-General of Illinois has com- 
;menced proceedings against the following 
insurance companies upon the official state- 
~ {ment of the State Auditor that the assets of 
| the companies are insufficient to justify their 
| continuance in business: The Chicago Fire- 
— | men’s, assets are $378,000 ; losses, $7,000,000. 
. RSs ee Merchants,’ assets, $900,000 ; losses, $6,000,- 
JAY COOKE & CO. | 000. Chicago Fire, assets, jeouond ieee, 
20 Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp Streevr, Lonpon | $3,000,000. Germania, assets, $260,000 ; losses, 


A Government crisis has occurred in mili- 
tary divisions and departinents. 


The public debt was reduced $8,905, 491 84 
during the month of October. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & 


AL TEN, 


: - —— $1,500,000. State, assets, $300,000; losses, 
ITENRY CLEWS «& CO.,, « | $3,000,000. Home, assets, $250,000; losses, 
$2,000,000. Mutual Security, assets, $511,- 


$2 WALL STREET. 000 ; ‘losses, $1,800,000. Total assets about 
ane cad $3,000,000; losses about $20,000,000. Such 
reckless underwriting as is here disclosed 
should receive the immediate attention of 
every State official who has in charge the in- 
spection of Fire Insurance Companies’ ac- 
counts. Chicago will seemingly reap but 
little benefit from the insurance eflected in 
the home companies of that city. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD S8T., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


The Shipping List thus writes of the New 


« COoO.,|. / 
York commercial movements : 


The Custom-LIfouse statistics of the foreign 
commerce of the port for the month of Sep- 
tember are but just returned. They show the 
imports of foreign merchandise and specie, in 
gold value, to have reached the heavy aggre- 
gate of $33,342,255, against $27,495,764 same 
month last year, and $24,344,393 the year be- 
fore. The withdrawals from warehouse were 
$12,889,575, against $10,732,135 same month 
last year, indicating an increased trade move- 
ment this season. ‘The receipts from customs 
in September reached $15,733,801 86, against 
$14,182,516 12 same month last year. The 
imports for nine months of the current calen- 
dar year have been of unprecedented magni- 
tude, reaching $304,620,655 agst. $244,421,808 
same time in 1870, and $248,063,939 in 1869. 
The withdrawals from warehouse this year 
exceed those for the same period last year by 
about eight millions, while the receipts from 
customs are more than eleven millions dollars 
greater, viz., $118,293,796 77 for nine months 
this year, against $107,435,681 49 same time 
last year. Among the imports for the nine 
months this year, dry goods figure for about 
$110,900,000. Turning to the exports of pro- 
duce, &c., we find a substantial increasc, 
though the gain*thas not kept pace with the 
increase in imports. For the month of Sep- 
teinber, in paper and coin values, the exports 
foot up $20,863,302 in produce and merchan- 
dise, and $2,130,320 in specie and bullion, 
against $16,092,468 in produce and merchan- 
dise, and $4,616,856 in specie, same month 
last year. This brings the exports for nine 
months of the year to $173,305,439 in produce 


WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 

11 BROAD STREET. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COo.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


~& 0. FF. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





WALL StTreet, Fripay P, M., Noy, 3, 1871, 


The transactions in the financial markets 
have assumed a more quiet appearance dur- 
ing the past week, although they are still un- 
settled in some degree in connection with’ and merchandise, and $57,619,924 in specle 
the Chicago fire and the payment of the | and bullion, against $134,582,561 in produce 
called in Federal Bonds in December. The} and merchandise, and $48,927,938 in specie 
money market works with increasing ease, }and bullion, same time last year. The appa- 
the rate for call loans being seven per cent.,! rent excess of imports over” exports for the 
with exceptions on Government collaterals at! yine months is thus $73,695,292, though, if 
six per cent. Discounts continue difficult to | the exports were reduced to a gold basis the 
eflect, jhe best names being quoted at one per | excess would be somewhat increased, .'The 
cent a month, and lower grades at 15 to 20) gold premium this year having been on an 
per cent. per annum. Gold remains steady | average below that of last year, has served to 
between 112!; and 1117,, but higher quota-| stimulate the export trade to some extent. 
tions have been made under an artificial| Tn fact, the diflerence between the price of 
pressure for cash gold. At the close the rates | gold, which represents the cost of foreign im- 
for carrying are two and three per cent., | ports, and our average currency price has 
with ‘loans quoted “ffat.” Governments | peen nearly or quite enough to oflset_ the 
have been more largely dealt in, with an ad- | tariff, so that our relation to foreign trade is 
vance in the 1881's to M7 sales and bid. | about what it would be on a specie basis with 
1862's were at 112, and 1867's at 1147 through | no tariff. The outlook for the export trade 
a scarcity of these bonds for delivery ; they |js, on the whole, rather encouraging. The 
afterwards receded to 11414. Currency sixes | unsettled condition of the European money 
are at 11174. Foreign Exchange is weak at | markets, growing out of the heavy amounis 
108°; @ { for 60 days bills and 1093/ for | in course of payment by France to Germany 
short sight. The stock market is devoid of | in the shape of indemnity, tends to restrict 
animation, but the tendency is towards higher | the demand abroad for American products ; 
quotations, Of outside speculation there is | but Europe, in any event, will be necessi- 
little, the movement being unconcerted as} tated to draw upon us largely for our food 
yet for arise or fall. On such a money mar- staples and Cotton. which will probably keep 
set it is comparatively easy to advance the} the exchanges in a healthy condition, and 
rates, but the difficulty consists of unloading | afford employment for shipping at remune- 
at a profit. rative rates. ‘ 











The following are the latest stock quota- 
























; The London Pullionist of the 2ist ult. 
tions: mame . says: 
hina. ane anienee The favorable movement in the French 
Del. Lack. & We "105 “@105% —~“*@ —* | Exchange which has occasioned a large in- 
BED vesiccnensccnvesersens WRG 287, 2876 29 | flux of gold to the bank, with the receipt of 
ee Ens -. - % -s 1x0 6 | strong quotations from the various Conti- 
Illinois Central "133 @iat- —"@ — |\nental Bourses, has imparted a firm tone to 
Lake Shore...... - I¥@ — 10075@ — | the Stock and Share markets, but not at any 
ay oe ao pow iene rsh 4 — | period of the week has activity been apparent, 
N.Y.C. & H. Scrip... B34 85% Sua@ sy | Yet a rise can be traced in most stocks and 
Northwestern........... A9's@ 595, 607,.@ 615, |Shares. Foreign Bonds and the Home 
ete gd ref ...... xO 885; 84@ 89 | Funds have been influenced by these cir- 
Paciic Mail. a , om we @ Hix | cumstances, while English Railway shares 
Pittsburg.......... .... 123 @1B 126:;@ 1262, | have improved on the highl encouraging 
Rock Island...... axenee 2s@ 9934 i, Set traffic returns published. The American 
ae 55 *e ay BT Gb DTM | markets have manifested greater strength, 
St. Paul preferred.  @ RBs 77%@ |improved prices having been received from 
Union Paciic......... B @ By 2444@@ 244 | New York. Consols for money show a rise 
 ereenlig , Shall ity ate 5i% H's @® — | of 9-16 per cent. for the week, leaving oft at 
Adams Express... 83° @ 88 sa — |92 11-16 to 92 13-16, ditto for the account 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 534@, 5434 5i~@ -- | 7-16 to 923), 9273. The New Threes and 
A angen pee sone Se® tox | Redaced Annuities, in sympathy, have im- 
= itis Pa iaiglaaeias —" “GA | proved %3 to 91, 911g ex div. Metropolitan 
_ The Secretary of the Treasury has called | 31g per Cent. Consols exhibit an improve- 


in another million and a half of three per| ment of % to 97,9714. Bank Stock closed 
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er Cent Stock at 


241 to 243, and India 5 p 
11214, 113. 
American Securities ‘have experienced 


some important fluctuations. 
tion of 5-20’s of 1862 caused a demand for | 
the latter issues, while Atlantic and Great | 





Si. Louis Bridge 5. Subjoined are the 
5-20 Bonds, ex 4s 6d., at 901g to 901, ex | 
diy. ; ditto Ist series redeemed, %3i, to} 
933g; ditto 1865 issue, 9144 to 90', x. d.;) 
ditto 1867 issue, 9157 to 92; ditto Five per 
cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. Gd. at 8815 to 89; 
ditto Five per Cent. Funded Loan, 1871, ex | 
4s. 6d., 244 to 15¢ dis.; Atlantic and Great | 
Western 8 per cent. Debentures Bischofl- 
sheim’s Certificates, 39 to 40; ditto Consoli- 
dated Bonds Seven per cent. for ditto, 86 
to 87; ditto, Pennsylvania, &c, Seven 
per cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for 
ditto, 883; to 8947; ditto Reorganisation 7 
per cent. Scrip, 84 to 85; Erie Shares, 
ex 4s. Gd., 224g to 23; ditto Six per cent. 
Convertible Bonds, 66 to 68; Llinois 
Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 106 
to 108; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 1st 
Mortgage, 8% to 91; Louisiana Six per 
Cent. Levee Bonds, 56 to 58; Massachusetts 
Five per Cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 96 





| 
| 


to 98; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 


Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 80 |* 
to 85; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six 
per cent. Bonds, 1910,95'5 to 9645 ; Virginia 
Six per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. Gd., 50 to 52. 
We are sorry not to see as cheerful a look 
taken of aflairs in Chicago as immediately 
after the fire. The loss of $20,000,000 in the 
local Insurance Companies, with only $3,000,- 
000 of assets, is one of the causes of this. 
The Chicago Zribune notes that the most 
prominent merchants find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to purchase goods in the Fastern 
markets without responsible indorsers, as_in- 
dividual credit no longer answers, and no 
one can blame jobbers and importers for tak- 
ing these precautions. ‘The accommodations 
for trade are necessarily restricted, and must 
be so for a long time. The buildings going 
up are generally of the flimsiest kind, and no 
decent insurance company will issue policies 
on them, Of course no one will sell mer- 
chandise unless it is covered by insurance, 
and this, of itself, proves a great drawback. 
The expenses of doing business are also in- 
creased, while the business itself cannot be 
other than light, compared with that of the 
past. Then, again, the titles to real estate 
upon which money might be obtained are 
all unsettled, and the Legislature must meet 
and initiate some plan, even before there can 
be loans upon what is now held by the frail- 








in a state of chaos. The local complaint is 
the lack of fecilities for buying and handling 
merchandise. Facilities for distributing and 
collecting are unimpaired.—Lepress. 


Our grain market has cased offa litile, with 
prices, however, nearly up to the highest 
point of the season, notwithstanding the halt 
in the export trade, consequent upon -the 
present liberal supply of floating cargoes and 
dear money in Great Britain. A hard money 
market here also has its effect, yet there is a 
growing belief that our wheat harvest has 
been over-estimated, which, with the clearly 
defined deficiencies abroad, prevents any 
great pressure to realise. As to the United 
Kingdom, it is certain that the requirements 
of foreign-grown grain this season will be 
above the average. From the Continental 
countries the accounts are very much worse. 
In Italy rumors of bad crops have been so 
rife that the Administration has taken great 


( 
( 


— 


made and published to be a great diflerence 
in the result of the harvest in different parts 
of the country, whose surface and climate is 
very much varied, upon the whole there 
seems reason to appreliend that the Italian 
crop will be below the average, and, perhaps, 
below the requirements of the country. The 
same thing is true to a great extent of North- 
ern Europe. From Russia the accounts are 
by no means calculated to excite hope for a 
full surplus. Germany is not much better 
off than its neighbors, though the Hungarian 
barley is found tobe making up the lack of 
malt experienced by the German brewers. 
But it is France which most requires a plen- 
tiful crop to make up the remittances which 
she is compelled to make to Prussia. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made of her defi- 
ciency. One high authority considers there 
will be 69,000 bushels below the average, or 
more than 1,000,000,000 bushels below the 
consumption, so that France will have to 
spend from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 in 
bread stufls, unless this shall be partly made 
up by the use of oats, of which the harvest is 














reported to be very large.—Shipping List. 


The redemp- |——— 


ST 


do 


latest prices:—United States Six per cent. | ay@enas 


do 


Arkansas 7, L. K. & ‘8. Em 
California 7s, Lvenauetnewan 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon............ 


do 


Tilinois Canal Bonds, “ 
a, errr | 


do 


Michigan 6s, ° 
Missouri 6s, coup 


do 


N. Carolina 68 old... 


do 


Ohio 6s, “75... . 
South Carolina 6 
Tennessee 6s. . 


d 
Virginia *¢ 


do 


ao 
Boston, Hartfo 
Buffalo, N. 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds. ... 
ic, Burl, & Quincy 8s 
Chic. & Alton Sinkin 
do : 


‘hie. 


do 
Chicago & Mil 
Chie. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F.. 


do 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking 
Col, Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort 


do 
Del. Lack & West. Ist me 


do 
Dubuque & Sioux ¢ 
Erie Ist mort. extend 


do 1s 


Galena & CHIC, OXb...660.s.ccccseeees 


‘ 
Great Western Ist mort,, “88. 


o 
New Jersey Cen 


do 
New York Central 6s, °83 


do 


oO As 
New York & New Haven 6 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort. ... 


Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guer 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri........ 
Quincy & Tol, 1st mort, W0..... 
Reading 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab, cons, cony 
do 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort, KE. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 


do 
do 


Alt. & Terre Haute. . 


« 
Boston, IHartfc 
Chicago & Alton 


do 
Chicago & N. 
d 


oO 
Chicago & Ro: 


“same 4 
‘level. 


Cleveland & Pittsburg 
| Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western....... 
Dubuque & Sioux City 


Brie... 
do 


Hannibal & St. Joseph... a 


pains to coliect reliable information, and | pap, Prefermed-- eevee 
although there seems from the review thus| ao _ preferred.................... 


Jolict & Chicago. 
ee EPEC CETTE 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred. 


Oo 
Michigan Central.. 
Milwaukee & St. 


a 


Morris & Essex 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jersey.. 
N. Y. Central 


do 


American Coal Co................... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal........ . 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. 

Spring Mountain Coal 


Atlantic Mail........ 
Boston Water Power 
Canton Co 
Adams Express 
Wells, Fargo Express. 
American Express 


OCKS AND SECURITIES. 


Western fell upon a report that a fresh issue |" s, Obligations. 
of capital will be required to replace the line | | 
in efficient order, tilinois and Erie shares | U. 8. 58, °74 reg... oe... sees ness 
after showing great heaviness, rallied 44 to 1. | e = ee - —.. as 

United States Six_per cent. 5-20 Bonds have |" + ot alleen 
improved 1, ditto 1865 4, ditto 1867 3, | U.S. 68, 5-208, "72 coup 

ditto 5 per cent. 10-40 Bonds 34, ditto 5 per | U- §- Ge 230s, (6 nm 4 ee 
cent. Funded Loan 1871, 1. In Railways, | Us: 6s) 5-208) 67 coup............-. 
Atlantic and Great Western Reorganisation | U. 8. 68, 5-208, °68 coup............. 
7 per cent. Scrip have improved 1, Erie 34, | U- 5-58, 1040s, coup... 

and New Jersey United Canal 1, but Atlan- | 

tic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures, | 

have receded 1, ditto Consolidated 7 per cent. | State Bonds. 

Bonds 15, Ilinois shares 24, and Illinois and | New York Regd Bounty Loan,.... 


coupon a 
6s canal loan 18 
s 
3 


°o 
72 


78, new 


MPS iecccae 





7—08........... 


Gs, H. & St. Jos... 


Is oes venincsess a 
8. . 

NT TED. 6 id cke einen 
r 


Ps ceescerecsesesseescssees 
new Bonds 


Raltlroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage 


2d mortgage pref. +e 
rd & Erie Ist mort... 
Y. & Erie Ist mort 





Income..... 


do Ist mort 


2d mort 


eee 





2d mort 
Mt... 
2d mort 





‘ity Ist mort 





t mort. end,........ 


i. ererereer 


2d mort., “98 


Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr, 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert....... 
Harlem Ist mort. 7.............. 
do Istmort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s Ist mort. “85 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... . 6.6... 
ack, & Western 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882. 
Mich, South, & N. 1. 7s Si 


ao 
Mamie, & Essex 


nk Fund, 

do . 2d mort 
Ist mort 
2d mort...... 
tral 2d mort. 


ew. 
Ga, Sub’n..... 


_ 


— » aon The at 5 Pe reactants, do cousol,....... 

est tenures, Then, again, Competitors are) porama........... 
springing up for trade, and St. Louis is especi- | pittsh, Pt. W. & Chic. 1st mort... 
ally busy. Capital, property, people are all do do 2d mort... 





Ist mort. ext 


Land Grants, 
Income, 10s... 






preferre 
wd & Er 
preferred......... 
Western : 

preferred. . a 
eae 
0, Burlington & Quiney..... 
Col., Ind. | re 


oreferred. . 


2d preferred, 
"ates 
preferred 


° 
‘& Hudson River... 
S-rip Certificate...... .. 


Coal Stocks, 


Miscellaneous, 




















waukee Ist mort......| 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. . 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds. 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP 
U. 8. Branch, 117% Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToBeR 12, 1871. 


To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 


Fire and Life Insurance, 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER 8t. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, 
Invested in the United States,....... 

LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Ww. C. PicKERSG@ILL H. peB. ns La 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. Apam No 
Henny Eyre. HENRY a. —— 
BenJsaMiIn B. SHERMAN. Roya PHELPs. 
Groner MoKE. W. Buriter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





HOME INSUR RANCE co. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1 1, 1871,. 
will 


. $4,723,206 52 
Losses at not 


exceed, . 


Chicago 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 


tH AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasneurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 


120 Bnoapw. ay, N. Y. 


203 MontTacue Sr. 





Brooklyn. Equitable Building. 
Long Island Ins. Co. 
I oa x6 0 0 a040escnnevwd wae $200.000 
ES ican iieindbahecund came 194,987 
eee he re 394,987 


Seventy-five per cent. of the net profits of 
the Company returned annually in Scrip to 


eustomers insuring under ParricrpaTiNe 
PouicrEs. 
* Wa. W. Hensuaw, B. W. De LAMATER, 
Secretary. President. 


Scrip return, July, 1871, 


HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 11 Wall Street. 


is caennasin santana $150,000 
PI vin winaneieeeseccdneaeen $125,000 


Fifty per Cent. 


This Company, not having lost a dollar 

by the late disastrous fires, offers reliable in- 
surance at fair rates. 

Liberal Adjustment and Prompt Payment in Case of 


a JOHN C. WINANS, President. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
170 BROADWAY, 


New York, October 10, 1871. 


Turis ComMPANY HAS NO AGENCIES, AND 
HAVE NOT SUFFERED BY THE CHICAGO 
Free. 

RICHARD C. COMBES, nary 


- Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Casu CaPprrat. . . .31,000,000 


New mnie October 10, 1871. 
The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO conget exceed a QUARTER of 
a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will promptly 
a | = the various claims shall be adjusted. 

s Company will have remaining MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
gaqseties to its policy holders, and will continue to 
make INSURANCE on BUIL DINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and | Goenetany. 


The Ltuepoal & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 





ry | IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., | 


LONDON 
ESTABLISHED,.........-... .-1808 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resmpent ManaGeERr. 
JOSEPH B. 





ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurparp, H.B.M. Consvux, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Stre 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Seonmen . , & 





Co 
Jas, StU Ant, of J. & J. Stuart. 


AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 





Metropolitan Ins. Co., 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CA CMs. ov ccncccvcecsccecd $300,000 


This Company confines its business te the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres, 
S. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


BON DS FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest pate rates, 
COUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive i. 


W. N. COLER & Co. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL pope, 
No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


A.c. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocka, 
Bonds and Coupons ught and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 

(3S CoNections receive especial care. 

New York CORRESPONDENTS: 

lowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kow itze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP 


Land Grant tenes pied the Government 
oF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
- GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
gown ‘and stock raising are unequalled b by any in 
e United States. 
"Convenient to market both _. and west. Prices 
range roe 0.00 per ac: 
at inducements 
To Settlers Crea limited m: 


ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North tte, 


Suneree and — for entry under the omestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity ye! bo oe, yoees resented for securing 

homes near a great Ra! all the conveniences 

of an old settled ae ~~» — of descriptive 

pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

a of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
r 


ais 0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P.R. RCo: Omaba Neb. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
“And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the. assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Banking House 








OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Cugrency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messra. on Habitch & Co., “London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


AGENCY OF THE” 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
ne 4 Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the wor 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. bees collected, and other Banking 


business transact 
JOHN PATON, 


ARCH. McKINLAY { Agents. 


In 


FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000, 
$100, 


$500, anp 


ean now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage deed, 
and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
$18,750,000. This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 
without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent. interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bords, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
and interest paid to registered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15. 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 
provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 per cent profit on the principal: 2 
per cent. per annum excess of Interest; and 
at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor 





- MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issned. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 











tion farnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division being now quoted at 192 
and accrued interest. 
placed by us at 97}. 


These were origina’ y 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 














